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INTRODUCTION. 



To 1, E. Rosenberg. 



Yov are aniious to obtain some knowledge of 
Ae bistory of Constantia Dudley. I am well ac« 
qnainted with your motives, and allow that they 
justify . your curiosity. I am willing to the utmost 
•f my power to comply with your request, and 
win now dedicate what leisure I have to the compo. 
•ition of her story: 

My narrative will have little of that merit which 
flowj from unity of design. You are desirous of 
bearing an authentic and not a fictitious tale. It will 
therefore be my duty to relata events in no artificial 
or elaborate order, and without that harmonious 
congruity and luminous amplification, which might 
justly be displayed in a tale flowing merely from 
iuTention. It will be Httle more than a biographical 
aketch, in which the facts are distributed and 
amplified, not as a poetical tasta would prescribe^ 
but as the materials a^orded me, sometimes abundant 
and sometimes scan^, would permit. 

Constance, like all the beings made known to us^ 
not by fancy, but experience, has numeroiis de» 
fects. You will readily perceive that lier tale is 
told by her'friendi but I hope you will not " 
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yer many or glaring proofs of a disposition to 
extenuate her errors or falsify her character. 

Ormond will perhaps appear to you a contradic. 
itory or unintelligible being. I pretend not to the 
infallibility of inspiration. He is not a creature of 
fancy. It was not prudent to unfold all the means 
by which I gained a knowledge of his actions; but 
these means, though singularly fortunate and accu. 
rate, could not be unerring and compleat. I have 
shewn him to yon as he appeared on different oc. 
casions, and at succcssiye periods to me. This is 
all that you will demand from a faithful biographer. 

If yon were not deeply interested in the fsite of 
my friend, yet my undertaking will not be useless, 
inasmuch as it will introduce you to scenes to 
which you have been hitherto a stranger. The 
modes of life, the influence of public events upon 
the character and happiness of individuals in 
America, 'are new to you. The distinctions of 
birth, aAd the artificial degrees of esteem or contempt 
which connect themselves with diffetent professions 
and ranks in your native country,* are but little 
known among us. Society and manners constitute 
your favourite study, and I am willing to believe 
that my relation will supply you with knowledge^ 
on these heads, not to be otherwise obtained. If 
these details be ih that respect unsatisfactory, all 
that I can add^ is my counsel to go and examine for 
yourself. 

S. C. 

« 
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ORMOND, 



OR THE 



I^ECRET WITJ^ESS. 



CHAP. I, 

gTEPHBN Dudley was a native ofKew 
Yofk« He was educated to the pro- 
fession of a painter. His father's trade 
was that of an apothecary. But this 
son^ manifesting an attachment to the 
pencil^ he was resolted that it should 
be gratified. For this end Stephen was 
sent at an early age to Europe^ and not 
only enjoyed the instructions of Fuzeli 
and Bartolozzi^ but spent a consider- 
able period in Italy, in studying the 
Augustan and Medicean monuments. 
It was intended that he should practise 
his art in his native city^ but the young 
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2 ' ORMOND. 

man, though recanciled to this scheme 
by deference to paternal authority, and 
by a sense of its propriety, was willing 
as long as possible to postpone it. The 
liberality of his father relieved him 
from all pecuniary cares. His whole 
time Was devoted to the improvement of 
his skill in his favourite art, and the 
enriching of his mind with every va- 
luable accomplishment. He was en- 
dowed with a comprehensive genius 
and indefatigable industry. His pro- 
gress was proportionably rapid, and he 
passed his time without much regard 
to futurity, being too well satisfied 
with the present to anticipate a change. 
A change however was unavoidable, 
and he was obliged at length tq pay a 
reluctant obedience to his father's re- 
peated summons, the death of his ' 
wife had rendered his society still more 
necessary to the old gentleman. 

He married before his return. The 
woman whom he had selected was an 
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unportioned orphan^ and was recom- 
mended merely by.ber moral qualities. 
These^ however^ were eminen^^ and se- 
cured to her^ till the end of her life^ 
the affection of her husband. Though 
painting was calpable of fully gratify- 
ing his taste as matter of amusement^ 
he quickly found tbat^ in his new situ* 
ation. it would not answer the ends of, 
a profession. His father supported 
himself by the profits of hisshop^ but 
with all his industry he could do no 
more than procure a subsistence for 
himself aild his son. 

Till his father's death young Dud- 
ley attached himself to painting. Hift 
gaijns were slender, but hq loved the 
art^ and his father's profession .render* 
ed his own exertions in a great degree 
superfluous. The dieath of the elder 
Dudley introduced an important change 
in his situation. It thenceforth became 
necessary to strike into some new pathj 
to deny himself the indulgence of his 

B % 



4 ORHOND. 

inclinations, and regulate bis future 
exertions by a view to nothing but 
gain. There was little room for choice. 
His habits bad disqualified bioi for me- 
chanical employnaents. He could not 
stoop io the imaginary indignity which 
attended thein^ nor spare the time ne-- 
cessary to obtain the requisite degree 
of skill. His father died in possession 
of some stocky and a sufficient portion 
of credit to supply its annual decays. 
He lived at what they call a good stand, 
and enjoyed a certain quantity of per-- 
manent custom. The knowledge that 
was required was as easily obtained as 
the elements of any other profession, 
and was not wholly unallied to the pur- 
suits in which he had sometimes en- 
gaged. Hence he could not hesitate 
long in forming his resolution, but as- 
sumed the management of his father's 
concerns with a cheerful and deter- 
mined spirit. ^ 

The knowledge of his business was 
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acquired in oo long time; He was sti* 
mulated to the acquieitioo by a sense 
of dutj; he was inured to habits of 
industry^ and there were few things 
capable to resist a strenuous exertion 
of hi| faculties. Knowledge of what- 
cTefi^fcind afforded a compensation to 
labdur; but the task being finished^ 
that which remained^ which> in ordi- 
. narj apprehensions would have been 
esteened an efisj and smooth path^ was 
to. him insupportabiy disgustful. The 
drudgery of a shpp^ where all the fiai- 
culties were at a stand, and one day 
was an unvaried repetition of the fore- 
going^ was too incongenial to his dis^ 
position not to be a source of discon- 
tent. This was an evil which it was 
the tendency of time to increase rather 
than diminish. The longer he endured 
it the less toIerable^ it became. He 
could not forbear comparing his pr^ 
sent situation 'with bis former, and de- 

b3 



6 ORMOND. 

riving from the contrast perpetual fbod 
for melancholy. 

The indulgence of his father had 
contributed to instil into him preju- 
dices^ in consequence of ^hich a cer- 
tain species of disgrace \ras ail^^^ed to 
every employment of which th^^nly 
purpose vFas gain. His present situa- 
tion not only precluded all those pur- 
suits which exalt and harmonize the 
feelings^ but was detested by him as 
something humiliating and ignomini-' 
ous. His wife was of a pliant temper^ 
and her condition less influenced by 
this change than that of her husband. 
She was qualified to be his comforter ; 
but instead of dispelling his gloom by 
judicious arguments^ or a . seasonable 
example of vivacity, she caught the 
^infection that preyed upon his mindj 
and augmented his 'anxieties by par- 
staking in them. ' 

By enlarging in some degree the 
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fouadation on which his father had 
built^ he had provided the means of a 
future secession^ and might console 
himself with the prospect of enjo}ring 
his darling ease at some period of bis > 
life. This period was necessarily too 
remote for his wishes ; and had not cer-^ 
tain occurrences taken place^ by which 
he was flattered with the immediate 
possession of easCj it is far from being 
certain that he would not have fallen a 
victim to his growing disquietudes. 

He was one morning engtkged bohiud 
his counter as usual^ when a^^outh 
came into his shop, and, in te'rtn# tbat 
bespoke the union of fearlesinesl an J 
frankness^ inquired whether ^)e tjpuUl 
be engaged as an apprentice. Aipro*^ 
posal of this kind cpuld not bJsud^# 
denly rejected or adopted. Hef^to^d 
in need of assistance; tbe yout^ was 
manly and bloomings and exhibited a 
modest and ingenuous aspect. It was 
possible that he was, in every respect, 

B 4 



9 ORMOND. 

qualified for the post for which he ap- 
plied ; but it was previously necessary 
to ascertain these qualifications. For 
this end he requested the youth to call 
at his house in the evenings when he 
should be at leisure to converse with 
him^ and furnished him with suitable 
directions. 

The youth came according to ap« 
pointment. On being questioned as to 
his birth-place and origin^ he stated 
that he was a native of Wakefield, in 
Yorkshire; that his family were honesty 
and his education not mean ; that he 
was the eldest of many children^ and 
having attained an age at which be 
eonceived it his, duty to provide for 
himself^ he had^ with the concurrence 
^of his friendsj come to America^ in 
s^rch of the means of independent 
subsistence; that he bad just arrived 
in a ship which he named^ and> his 
scanty stock of money being likely to 
be speedily consumed, this had been 

\ ' ' ' ' 
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the first effort he had made to procure 
employment*^ 

Uis tale was circumstantial and con^ 
sistant^ and his veracity appeared liable 
to no doubt. He was master of his 
book and his peo^ and had acquired 
more than the rudiments of Latin. 
Mr. Dudley did not require much time 
to deliberate. In a few tlajs the youth 
was established as a member of his fa* 
mily^ and as a coadjutor in his shop ; 
nothing but food^ cloathing, and lodg* 
ing being stipulated as the reward of 
his services. 

The young man improved daily in 
the good opinion of his master. His 
apprehension was quick^ his sobriety 
invariable^ and his application inces- 
sant. Though by no means presumptu* 
ous or arrogant^ he was not wanting in 
a suitable degree of self-confidence. 
All his propensities appeared to con- 
centre in his occupation and the pro- 
motion of his master's interest^ from 

b5 
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i^^hich he was drawn aside by no aHure*- 
ments of sensual or intellectaal plea^ 
sure. In a short time he was able' 
to relieve his master of most of the 
toils of his profession^, and Mr. Dud- 
ley a thousand times congratulated hiai«- 
4self on possessing a servant equally qua- 
Ufie^ by his talents and his probity. 
He gradually reniitted his attention to 
his own concerns^ and placed more ab- 
solute reliance oa the fidelity of hi« 
dependant. 

Young Craig, that was the name of 
the youth> maintained a punctual cop- 
respondence with his family^ and con- 
fided to his^patron^ not only copies of 
all the letters which he himself wrote^ 
but those which^ from lime to time^ be 
•received. He had several correspond- 
ents, but the chief of those were his 
mother and his eldes-t sister. The 
sentiments contained in theif letters 
breathed the most appropriate simpli- 
city and, tendernesg, and flowed wi4h 



\ 
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the nicest propriety^ from the diJBTerent 
relationships of mother and sister. The 
style, and even the penmanship^ were 
distinct and characteristical. 

One of the first of these epistles 
was written by the mother to Mr. Dud- 
]ey> on being informed by her son of 
his present engagement. It was dictat- 
ed by that concern for the welfare of 
her child befitting the maternal charac- 
ter* G^atitude^ for the ready accept- 
ance of the youth's services^ and for 
the benignity of his deportment to- 
wards him^ a just representation of 
which had been received by her from 
the boy himself^ was expressed with no 
inconsiderable elegance ;: as well as her 
earnest wishes that Mr. Dudley should 
extend to him not only the indulgence^ 
but the 'moral superintendance of a 
parent. 

To thi» Mr. Dudley conceived it in*- 
cumbent upon himi;o return a consent- 
ing answer^ and Jetters were io- thus 
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manner occasionally interchanged be- 
tween them* 

Things remained in this situation for 
three years^ during which period every 
day enhanced the reputation of Craig, 
for stability and integrity. A sort of 
provisional engagement hsid been made 
between the parents^ unattended how- 
ever by any legal or formal act^ that 
things should remain on their present 
footing for three years* When this 
period terminated^ it seemed as if a 
sew engagement had become necessary. 
Craig expressed the utmost willingness 
to renew the fprmer. contract, but his 
master began to think that the services 
of bjs pupil merited a higher recom- 
pence. He ascribed the prosperity that 
bad hitherto attended him to the dis^ 
interested exertions of his apprentice. 
Hia social and literary gratifications 
liad been increased by the increase of 
his leisure. These were capable of be* 
itt|^ still more enlarged. He had not 



yet aiiquired what he deemed a suffix 
cieocy^ attd could not therefore wholly 
relieve himself from the turmoilB and 
humiliation of a professional life. He 
concluded that he should at once cod^ 
suit his own interest^ and perform no 
more than an act of justice to a faith«- 
ful servant^ hy making Craig his part<- 
ner^ and allowing him a share of the 
profits^ on condition of his discharging 
all the duties of the trade. 

When this scheme was proposed to 
Craig be professed unbouoded gratw 
tude> considered all that he had done 
as amply rewarded by the pleasure of 
performance^ and as being nothing 
more than was prescribed by bis duty. 
He promised that this change in his 
jituation should have no other effect 
than to furnish new incitements to di- 
ligence and fidelity^ in the promotion 
of an interest^ which would then be« 
come in a still higher degree than for- 
merly a common one. Mr. Dudley 
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communicated' his intention to Craig's 
mother, who, in addition to many grate- 
ful acknowledgments, stated that a 
kinsman of her son had enabled him^ 
in case of entering into partnership, to 
add a small sum to the common stocky 
and that for this sum Craig was au- 
thorized to draw upon a London 
banker. ^ 

The proposed arrangement was spee- 
dily effected. Craig was charged with 
the management of all affairs, and Mr. . 
Dudley retired to the enjoyment of 
still greater leisure. Two years elapsed, 
and nothing occurred to interrupt the 
harmony that subsisted between the 
partners. Mr. Dudley's condition 
might be esteemed prosperous. His, 
wealth was constantly accumulating. 
He had nearly attained all that he 
wished, and his wishes still aimed at 
BOthing less than splendid opulence. 
He had annually iocireased the per>- 
maneut sources of his revenue. His 
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daughter was the only survivor of mar 
nj children wlio perished in their ior 
fancy^ before habit and maturity, had 
rendered the parental tie difficult to 
break. This daughter had already exr 
hibited proofs of a mind susceptible of 
high improvement/ and the loveliness 
of her person .promised to keep pace 
with her mental acquisitions. He 
charged himself with the care of her 
education^ and found no weariness or 
satiety in this task thai might not be 
amply relieved hy the recreations of 
science and literature. He flattered 
himself that his career^ which had hi- 
therto b^en exempt from any consider- 
able impediment^ would tertninate in 
tranquillity. Few men might with 
more propriety have discarded all ap- 
prehensions respecting futurity. 

Ci^ig had several sisters^ and one 
brother younger than himself. Mr. 
Dudley^ desirous of promoting the hap- 
piness of this family, proposed to> send 
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for this brother^ and have biia edu^ 
catedto bis own profession^ insinuating 
to his partner that at the time when 
the boy should have gained sufficient 
stability and knowledge, be himself 
might be disposed to relinquish the 
profession altogether on terms parti- 
cularly advantageous to the two bro- 
thers^ who might thenceforth conduct 
their business jointly. Cra^ bad beeu 
eloquent in praise of this lad^ and his 
testimony had^ from time to tlme^ been 
confirmed by that of bis mother and 
sister. He had often expressed hi» 
wishes for the prosperity of the lad ; 
and^ when his mother had expressed 
ber doubts as to the best method of 
disposing of him^ modestly requested 
Mr. Dudley's adrice on this head. 
The proposal, therefore^ might be sup- 
posed to be particularly acceptable, 
and yet Craig expressed reluctance to 
concur with it. This reluctance was 
accompaoieid with certain tokens which 
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sufficieutly slie wed whence it arose. 
Craig appeared unwilling to inerease 
those obligations under which he al- 
ready laboured; bis sense of gratitude 
was too acute to allow him to heighten 
it bj the reception of new benefits. 

It might beimagined that this ob- 
jection would be easily removed ; but 
the obstinacy of Craig's- opposition was 
invincible. Mr. Dudley could not re- 
linquish a scheme to which no stronger 
objection could be made; and, since 
his partner could not be prevailed upon 
to make this proposal to the friends of 
the lad^ he was determined to do it 
himself. He maintained an intercourse 
by letters with several of those friends 
which he formed in his youth. ' One 
of them usually resided in London. 
From him he received about this time 
a letter^ in whicbj among other in- 
formation, the writer mentioned his in- 
tention of setting out on a tourlhrougb 
Yorkshire and the Scottish highlands. 
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Mr. Dudley thought this a suitable 
opportunity for executing his design in 
favour of young Craig. He entertain- 
ed no doubts about the worth and con- 
dition of this family^ but was still de- 
sirous of obtaining some information 
on this head from one who would pass 
through the town wher^^ they resided^ 
who would examine with hi^ own eyes, 
and on whose discernment and inte-^ 
grity he could place an implicit reli- 
ance. Heconi^ealed this intention from 
his partner, and entrusted his letter to 
a friend who was just embarking for 
Europe. In due season he received ao 
answer, confirmipg, in all respects, 
Craig's representations, but informing 
him' that the lad had been lately dis* 
posed of in a way not equally advan* 
tageous with that which Mr, Dudley 
had proposed, but such as would not 
adnoiit of change. 

If dpubts could possibly be enter- 
tained respecting the characiter and 
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Tiews of Craig^ this evidence would 
have dispelled them : but plans^ how- 
ever skilfully contrived^ if founded on 
imposture^ cannot fail ;0f being some- 
times detected. Craig had occasion to 
be absent from the city for some weeks. 
Meanwhile a letter had been left at his 
lodgings by one who merely inquired 
if that were the dwelling of Mr< Dud- 
ley, and being answered by the servant 
in the affirmative^ left the letter with- 
out further parley. It was superscribed 
with a name unknown tp any of the fa- 
mily^ and in a hand whiph its badness 
rendered almost illegible. The ser- 
vant placed it in a situation to be seen 
by his master. 

Mr. Dudley allowed it to temain 
unopened for a considerable time. At 
lengthy deeming it excusable to diaco^' 
yer by any means the person to whom 
itxwas addressed^ he ventured to unseal 
it. It was dated at Portsmouth in 
New- Hampshire. The signature wu 
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Marj Mansfield. It was iLdcfresged t^ 
faer soD^ and was a curious specimen of 
illiierateness. Marj herself was uih 
able to write^ as she reminds ber soa« 
and bad tberefore procured tbe assist* 
ancc of Mrs. Dewitt, for whose familj^ 
she washed. The amanuensis was but 
little superior in the art of penmanship 
to her principal. The contents of the 
episUe were made out with some di£Bir 
culty. This was the substance of it, . 
' Mary reproaches her soQ*for desert** 
log herj and letting five years pass 
away without allowing her to hear 
from him. She informed him of ber 
distresses as they flowed from sickness 
and poverty, and were aggravated by 
the loss of ber son who was so . band- 
some and promising a lad. She related 
her marriage with Zekel Hackney^ 
who first brought her tidings of faer 
boy. He was master^ it seems, of a 
fishing smack, and voyaged sometimes 
to New- York. In one of his visits to 
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this city he met a mighty ppry voting 
man, in ^vhom he thought he recog- 
nized his wife's son. He had traced 
bim to the house of Mr. Dudley^ and 
on inqciiry discovered that the lad re- 
sided here. On his return he commii>* 
Dicated the tidings to bis spouse^ who 
had now written to reproach bim for 
bis neglect of bis poor old motfaer> 
and to intreat bis assistance to relieve 
her from the necessity of drudging for 
her livelihood. 

This letter was capable of an ob- 
vious construction. It was, no doubt, 
founded in mistake, though it was to 
be acknowledged tbat the mistake was 
singular. Such was the conclusion 
immediately formed by Mr. Dudley. 
He quietly replaced the letter on the 
mantle-piece, where it had before 
stood, and dismissed tbe affair from 
his tbpughts. 

Next day Craig returned from his 
journey. Mr. Dudley was employed 
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in examining some papers in a desk 
that stood behind the door in the ^part- 
ment in which the letter was placed. 
There was no other person in the room 
when Craig entered it. He did not 
perceive Mr. Dudley^ who was screened 
from observation by his silence and by 
an open door. As soon as he entered, 
Mr. Dudley looked at him^ and made 
no haste to speak. The letter, whose 
superscription was turned towards him^ 
immediately attracted Craig's atten^ 
tion: He seized it with some degree 
of eagerness, and observing the broken 
seal, thrust it hastily into his pocket, 
muttering at the same time, in a tone 
betokening a mixture of consternation 
and angeir, '' Damn it."— ^He imme- 
diately left the room, still uninformed 
of the presence of Mr. Dudley, who 
began to muse with some earnestness 
on what he had seen. Soon after, he 
left this room, and went into another 
in which the family usually sat. In 
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about twenty minutes Craig made his 
appearance with his usual freedom and 
plausibility. Complimentary and cus« 
tomary topics were discussed, Mrs. 
Dudley and h^r daughter were like- 
wise present. The uneasiness which 
the incident just mentioned had occa* 
sioned in the mind of Mr. Dudley was 
at first dispelled by the disembarrassed 
behaviour of his partner^ but new mat- 
ter of suspicion was speedily afforded 
him. He observed that his partner 
spoke of his present entriince as of the 
first since his arrival^ and that when 
the lady mentioned that he had been 
the subject of a curious mistake^ a let- 
ter being directed to him by a strange 
name^ and left there during his ab- 
' sence^ he pretended total ignoran.ce of 
the circumstance. The young lady 
was immediately directed by her mo- 
ther to bring the letter^ which lay^ she 
saidf ou the mantle-tree in the next 
room. 
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During this scene Mr. Dadley was 
sitent. He aoticipaled the disappoint* 
meot of the messenger^ belieifiiig the 
jletter to have been removed* What 
then was bis surprise when the mes- 
senger returned bearing the letter in 
her hand ! Craig examined and read 
it, and commented with great mirth on 
the contents^ acting all the while as if 
he had never seen it before. These 
appearances were not qualified to quiet 
•uspicion: the more Dudley brooded 
i0ver them the more dissatisfied he be^ 
icame. He however concealed his 
thoughts^ as well from Craig himself 
as bis.familjy impatiently waiting for 
some new occurrence to arise by which 
he might squifre his future proceed- 
ings. 

During Craig's absence Mrs. Dud* 
ley had thought this a proper occasion 
for cleaning his apartment. The fur* 
niture^ and among the rest^ a large 
chest strongly fastened^ was removed 



ioto an ftdjoiviag room whieh was 
oAtrwisd innMcupied^ Bnd which was 
uiuAlly kepA locked. When the ckaas*^ 
iag waft fiaishedj tibe fumkuFe wai 
iqpiaoed, ox«ept this, trunk/ which its 
baik^ tUke itodoknce of the servant^ and 
her opmion o€ its uselessness^ occasieii^ 
ed her to leave in the closet. 

About a week after tfais^ on a Satur- 
daj evenings Craig imrited to sup with 
him a friend who was to embark on 
the ensuing Monday for Jfimaica. 
During supper, at which the family 
were present^ the discourse turned oi) 
the voyage on^* which the guest was 
about to enter. In the course of talk 
the stranger expressed bow much he 
stood in need of a strong and com- 
modious chest, in which be might 
safely deposit his cloths and papers. 
Not being apprized of the early de* 
pafiure of the vessel, he hlEid deferred 
till it was too late applying to an 
artissan. 

VOL. I. c 
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Craig desired him to set himtielf at 
rest on that head^ for that he had ia 
his possession just sueh a trunk a^ 
he described. It was of no use to 
bim« being long filled with nothing 
better than refuse and luoiber^ and 
tbat^ if he would^ he^ might send for 
it the next morning. He turned to 
Mrs. Dudlej and observed^ that the 
trunji to which he alluded was in her 
possessiouy and he would thank her to 
direct its removal into his own apart* 
ment, that he might empty it of its 
present contents, and prepare it for the 
service of his friend. To this she 
readily assented. 

' There was nothing mysterious' in 
this affair, but the miiid of Mjr. Dud- 
ley was pained vicith doubts. He was 
now as pron6 to suspect as he was 
formerly disposed to confidence. This 
evening he put the key of the closet 
in his own pocket. When inquired for 
the next day, it was, of course, miss- 
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iag. It could not be found on the 
most diligent search. The occasion 
was not of such moment as to justify 
breaking the door. Mr. . Dudley 
imagined that he saw in Craig more 
uneasiness at this disappointment than 
be was willing to express. There was 
no remedy^ The chest remained where 
it vtas, and nert morning the ship de« 
parted <mi her voyage. 

Craig accompanied his friend on 
board, was prevailed upon to go to sea 
with him, designing to return with the 
pilot-boat^ but when the pilot was pre- 
paring to leave the vessel^ such was 
this man's epmplaisance to the wishes 
of his friend/ that he concluded to per- 
form the remainder of the voyage in 
his company. The consequences are 
easily seen. Craig bad gone with a 
resolution of never returning. The 
imhappy Dudley was left to deplore 
the total ruin of his fortune, which had 

■ c2 
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fallen ft prey to the urto of a tubtile 
impoBiure. 

The chest was opened^ aod the pat t 
^hich Craig had been plajktg for 
spme y^Mh nvith so much aucceis/ 
\va8 perfectly Mplained. It oppeacsd 
that the turn which Craig had ooi^ 
trlbuted to the coaimoa stoeh^ whoB 
first admitted into paxtaecihip^ had 
been previously purloined from the 
daily recdpts of his shop^ of whieh an 
exact register was kept. Craig had 
been so indiscrete as t9 preserve this 
accusing record^ and it wae discovered 
in this depository. He was the son 
of Mary Mansfield^ and a native of 
Portsmouth. The history of the 
Wakefield family^ specious and com- 
plicated as it was, was entirely fictiti- 
ous, The letters had been forged^ 
and the correspondence suppi^rted by 
bis own dexterity. Here was found 
the letter which Mr. Dudley had 
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y^rittm to his fviend ^questing him 
to make letfHsiin iiiquiries dt Wafce- 
ieM, and vrhidt ^ iiMgined that be 
had iklintered with his own hands to 
a trusty bearer. Here was the origi- 
nal dFaogfatof thie answer ha rieceived. 
The masner ia whieh this stratagem 
had been acaonspH^cd came gpadual- 
ly t0 light Tba tetter which wa^ 
WTtttai to the Yorkshire traveller 
bad beeti> ^urloined^ and' another 
with a similar Mipepscription, in which 
the h^^ttd of Dudley' was esaeH'j im- 
itated, And eontftining onFj brief and 
general reaiarks^ had bcien placed in 
its stead. Craig mnst ftave suspected 
its contents, atrd by thFs suspicion 
hate h^eif iiierled ta the theft. The 
answer whYeh the fingtishman had 
really written, and which soffitrently cor- 
responded with the forged letter, had 
been intercepted by Gratg, and fur- 
nished him a model from whieh he 
might construct an answer adapted tq 
his own purposes. 
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This imposture had not been sut- 
taioed for a trivial purpose. He had 
embezzled a large share of the stocky 
and had employed the credit of the 
house to procure extensive remittances 
to be made to an agent at a distancei,. 
bj whom the. property was effeetu- 
ally secured. Graig had gone to paip^ 
ticipate these spoiU, while the whole 
estate of Mr. Dudley was insufficient 
to pay the demands that were conse- 
quently made upon him. 

Ji was his lot to fall into the grasp of 
men who squared their actions by no 
other standard tbaa law, and who 
esteemed every claim to be incontesta^? 
biy just tha^ could plead that sanction. 
They did not indeed throw him into 
prison. When they had despoiled him 
of every remnant of his property, they 
deemed themselves entitled to . his 
gratitude for leaving his person unmor 
lested. 
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CHAP. II. 

Thus in a moment was this man 
thrown from the summit of affluence 
to the lowest indigence* He had 
been habituated to independence and 
ease. This reverse^ therefore^ was the 
harder to bear. His present situation 
was mach worse than at his father's 
death. Then he was sanguine with 
youth and glowing with health. He 
possessed a fijnd on which he could 
commence his operations. Materials 
were at hand^ and nothing was wanted 
but skill to use them. Now be had 
advanced in life. His. frame was not 
exempt from infirmity. He had so 
long reposed on the bosom of opulence^ 
and enjoyed the respect attendant on 
wealtbj that he felt himself totally * 
incapacitated for a new station. His 

c 4 
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misfortune had not been foreseen. It 
ifvas embittered by the consciousness of 
his own imprudence^ and by recollect- 
ing that thd serpent which had stung 
him was nurtured in his own bosom. 

It was not merely frugal fare and a 
humble dwelling to which he was con^ 
denned. The eyils to be dreaded 
were beggary and contempt. Luxury 
and leisure were not merely denied 
him, He must bend* all his efforts to 
procure cilothing and foodj to preserve 
his family from nakedaess and famine. 
His spirit would not brook dependaiiee^ 
To live npdn charity, oi^^fo take advao* 
tage of the compftseion of his fr iendsj 
wa« a destiny fat worse tba« any other. 
T6 this tlierefere he would not consent. 
However irksome snd painfiil it might 
*pfove, he determined io procilre bit 
^iead by the labour of his bands. 

But to what scene or KinA of employ* 
ment should he betake' bimself P Mt 
could not endure to exhibit this reret M 
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^f fbf tune on tht same theaire which 
had witnessed, hi* prosperity. One of 
his first measures was to remove from 
New- York to Philadelphia. How 
should he «ntpIoy himself in his new 
abode ? Painting, the art in which he 
was expert, would not aSbrd him the 
means of subsistence. Though no despi- 
cable musician, he did not esteem him- 
self qualified to be a teacher of this 
art. This profession, besides, was 
treated by his new neighbours with 
general, though unmerited contempt. 
There were few things on which be 
prided himself itiore than on the facili- 
ties and elegances of bis penmanship. 
He was besides well acquainted with 
arithmetic and accompting. He con- 
cluded therefore fo offer hiS' services , 
as a writer in a public offiee. This 
employment , demanded little bodily 
exertion. He had spent much of his 
time at the book and the desk : his new 
occupation, therefore, was further re- 

c5 
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commended by its resemblance to bis 
ancient modes of life. 

The first situation of this kiqd for 
wbieh he applied he obtained.. The 
duties were constant^.but not otherwise 
toilsome or arduous. The emoluments 
were sjender^ but my contracting, 
.within limits as narrow as posftibU^ bis 
expences, they could be made subser^ 
Tient to the mere purposes of subsistr 
ence. He hired a small bouse in the 
suburbs of the city. It consisted of a 
room above and^belaw, and. a kitchen.' 
His wife^ daughter^ and one girU com- 
posed its inhabitants. 

As long as his mind was occupied in 
projecting and executing these arrange- 
ments^ it was. diverted from uneasy 
contemplations. When his life became 
uniform^ and day followed day in 
monotonous succession^ and the novelty 
of bis employment had disappeared, 
his cheerfulness began likewise to fade^ 
and was succeeded by unconquerable 
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melaacholy. His present condition was 
in every respect the contrast of his for- 
mer. His servitude was intolerable. 
He was associated with sordid hirelings^ 
gross and uneducated^ who treated his 
age with rude familiarity^ and insulted 
his ears, with ribaldry and scurrilous 
jests. He was subject to command^ and 
had his portion of daily drudgery allot- 
ted to him^ to be performed for a pit- 
tance no more than would buy the bread 
which he daily consumed. The task 
assigned him was technical and forroal> 
He was perpetually encumbered with 
tlie rubbish of law^ and waded with 
laborious steps through its endless 
tautologies, its impertinent circuities^ 
its lying assertions^ and hateful arti- 
fices. Nothing occurred to relieve cc 
diversify the scene. It was one tedious 
round of scrawling and jargon ; a tissue 
made up of the shreds and remnants of 
barbarous antiquity^ polluted with the 
rust of ages, and patched by the stupi- 
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6ity of modern workmcii into new de^ 
fornttty. 

When the day'» task was finished, 
jfded spirits^ and a bcrdy enfeebled by 
reluctant appHeatioD^ Were but little 
adapted to domestic enjeyineBts. These 
indeed were inponopatible irtitk a temper 
like hisj to whom the privation of the 
comfortt that attended his feriner coa- 
dition was equivalent to the loss of 
life. These priyatiotts were still more 
painful to his wife^ and her death added 
oiie more calamity to those under which 
he already groaned. He had always 
loved her with the tenderest afffeetion, 
and he justly regarded this evil as sur« 
passing all his former woes. 

But his destiny seemed never weary 
of persecuting him. It was not enough 
that he should fall a victim toihe most 
atrocious arts, that he should wear out 
his days in solitude and drudgery, that 
he should feel not only the personal re- 
straints and hardsbips attendant upon 



te, but t4e keenet patiglrtbttt 
resmH fVoii He^tigened afid eoirttmiely. 
H« ivM lEtff^fecstTy recovefed from 
the ikock otea^ioffed by the ^&tb ^ 
bfo Mrifi^^ wli>^ iHd stgbt wiisr hivftded 
by a ^alafaet. It« iprogres^ wa» rapid^ 
ttfflk tei*fif i aated totottfl blindTieds. 

116 wsrnow disabled from po^iufftg 
bis usoal dcctipatioii. He wsrs sb«t 
cfut from the ligbl of beav^n/ and d^ 
barred of efery bMiao comfbrt. Con^ 
d^Baoed ^ eternul darkness, and worse 
(bau (be h«l^l«sMess of infaney, b< was 
dependant fot tbe Maadcfst offices on iht 
kindness of oibef s ; and he who had 
fofD^rly abounded in tbe gifte of for* 
iitne, ibought only of ending his days 
m a gaol or an alms-house. 

His situation however was alleviated 
by one circumstance. He had a daugh-^ 
ter whom I have formerly Aientioned, 
as the only survivor of many children. 
She was sixteen years of age when the 
storm t)f adversity fell upon her father's 
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house. li may be Ifaongbi that one 
educated as she had been^ in the grati- 
fication of all her wishes, and at an 
age of timiditj and inexperience, would 
have been less fitted than her father 
for encountering misfortune ; and yet 
when the task of comforter fell upoa 
her her strength was not found want- 
ing. Her fortitude' was immediately, 
put to the test. Thi^ reverse did not 
only affect her obliquely, and through 
the medium of her family, but direct- 
ly, and in one way usually very dis- 
tressful to female feelings..^ 

Her fortuine and character had at- 
tracted many admirers. One of them 
had some reason to flatter himself with 
success. Miss Dudley's notions had 
little in common with those around 
her. She had learned to square her 
conduct, in a considerable degree, not 
by the basfy impulses of inclination, 
but by the dictates of truth. S^he 
yielded nothing to caprice or passion. 
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Not thai she was perfectly exempt froia 
intervals of weakness^ or from the ne- 
cessity of painful struggles^ but these 
intervals were transient, and these strugr 
gles alwi^s successful. She was no 
stranger to the pleadings of love from 
the lips of others^ and in her own bo- 
som ; but its' tumuJts were briefs and 
speedily gave place to quiet thoughts 
and steadfast purposes. 

She had listened to the solicitation 
of one not unworthy in himself^ and 
amply recommended by the circum- 
stances of family and fortune. He wajs 
youngs and therefore impetuous. Qf 
the good that he sought^ he wa» not 
.willing to delay the acq^isition for a 
moment. She had been taught a very 
different lesson, Marriage included 
vows of irrevocable affection and obe- 
dience. It was a contract to endr e 
foK life. To form this connectic^ 
extreme youth, before time ha 
folded and modelled the chan 
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the parties, tras^ in her opinion^ a proof 
of pefriiicions andopprobrioas femeritj. 
Not io percciYe the propriety of delay 
ill this ca$e^ or to he regardless of the 
motives that would enjoin upon us a 
deliberate procedure, furnished an un- 
answerable objection to any man's pre- 
tensions. She was sensible^ howeref^. 
that this, like other mistakes^ was cu*^ 
rable. If her arguments failed to re- 
ttioTe it^ time^ it was likely, would 
effect this purpose. If she rejected ft 
matrimonial proposal for the present^, 
it was for reasons that might not pre- 
clude her future acceptance of it.. 

Her scruples, in the present case, did 
not relate to the temper or person, Or 
understanding of her lover ; but to hi» 
age^ to the imperfect mess of their ac- 
quaintance, and to the want of that 
permanence of character, which can 
flow only from the progress of time, 
and knowledge. These objections, 
which so rarely exist, were conclusive 



with hev. Thidre was na dmger of het 
reli«i|ui9king' tli«m m «oiDpliaiie«i wit6 
the i^momtraDceft of ber parents aYid 
thie solicitatk>M d^ b^r io^ep ; tkoufiL 
the one Md the oth^r M»«t« ur^d with 
ail the force of authority and iMiiiiiiEt<» 
tiM. . f be prM€ripttM» df dkMtf #ere 
too cImt t» »1Iow her to* hoii<iiito^ cmd 
wa^w ; but the oonMioiisiieBti of i^etti^ 
«o<fe could Mt tectt^e h^ fMiA totfm 
{nMtfry vweatidfis. 

Hei^ pafento were blMit«b#d wiHi 
•Mie of A'A' ftaiiti«« of iKttt 4iimMM^. 
Titty, hctd tliidtn*^lvx^ MtM«d t&p¥i^ 

Mrlbf itt thif^Atti^U, bit tb«y fcH^bora 
t^ «t0ft tbmf p<»v««f. The^ Mride'* 
se«!ffi^t0 pidMiiHMie, bat i« wai tomA^ 
fdst A«L« fii«y f ^gafited tb«ir oMr» cf6W- 
imet a» a r6l^ira(;ioa of I'ig'ht ; aiid had 
Mttbdl^6i^'9 idipe^rtilmfie« strdd^itly 
tMsedy it i^ fioC j^oMible to tel) bow 
M the lapptnead &f Mis!i Du-dT^y 
ttigbt ba^6 beftfH eftdaifkgered. The 
mifiCMttffieft d^faerfalhe^ were no i^^kmet 
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publicly known, than ibe- youth for^ 
bore his visits^ and embarked on a voy^ 
age which he had long projeetedj but 
which had been hitherto delayed by & 
superior regard to the iotereiti of hi« 
passion. 

It must be allowed that the lady had 
not foreseen this event. She had exer* 
cised ber judgment upon his character, 
and had not been deceived. Before 
this desertiooj had it been clearly stated 
to her apprehensioOj she would have 
readily admitted itrto be probable. She 
knew the fascination' of wealthy and 
the delusiveness of self-confidence. She 
was superior to the folly of supposing 
him exempt from sinirter iofluencfSi 
and deaf to the whispeit of ambition ; 
and yet the manner in* which she waa 
affected by this event, convinced her 
that herheart had a larger share than 
her reason in. dictating. her expectations^ 

Yet it mustoot be supposed that she 
puffered any very acute distress on this 
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aecount. She waa grieved less for her 
own sake than his* She had no design 
of entering into marriage in less than 
seven years from this period. Not a 
single hopej relative to her own condl- 
tion» had been frustrated. She had 
only been mistaken in her favourable 
conceptions of another. He had ex- 
hibited less constancy and virtue than 
her heart had taught her to expect. 

With those opinions^ she could de^ 
vote herself with a single heart to the 
alleviation of her parent's sorrows. 
This change in her condition she treat- 
ed lightly « and retained her cheerful- 
ness unimpaired. This happened be* 
cause^ in a rational estimate^ and so 
far as it aflfected herself, the misfortune 
was slight, and because her dejection 
would only tend to augment the dis^ 
consalateness of her parents^ while, on 
the other hand, her serenity was caL* 
culated to infuse the same confidence 
into th.em« She indulged herself ia na> 
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fits 6f etclatn stroll or mfoodines9. Slie 
Ibfeived in silenee to their intcttived 
and kmentB^ and seized every oppor- 
turtity that offered fo inspire them with 
crourage, to set before them the good 
Us wrtl as the ill to which they were 
re^erv^ed, to suggest expedientis for im- 
ptoving their corrdition, and to soften 
the asperities of hi^ new irnode of life, 
to her father, by every specirs of 
WuntHshnient and' tendterness. 

She refuij^d no personnl exertion to 
the cbmnton benefit. Sht rnctted her 
father to diligence, as weFl by frer ex- 
ample ais; by her exhortatiouis ; 9ug« 
gested plans, and superintended or as- 
sisted in the execution of them. The 
infirmities of sei and age vanished bc'* 
fbre the nrottves to courage aod acti<- 
Vity, fiowrng from her new situation. 
When settled in his new abode and 
profession, she began to deliberate 
whrat conduct was incumbent on her- 
self, bow she tnigbt participate with 



faer fatbf r the burthen of the coaimoii 
mftintenance^ and blunt the eiige of 
ibi$ cal^unity by ibfi xemM^QA of a 
powerfal and cultivated inuid. 

In tbe first place^ she diapo^ed ol 
every stiperfluous g^rb and trinkets 
She if duced h^r wardrobe to the plain* 
fftt and cheapest esta^liahm^ot. By 
this laaeian^ alone ghe supplied her fa- 
ther 'a nae^spii]^ with ^ can^id^^rablf 
auQd. Her ipwic^ wd even Imt boolm 
viore not spared > not from the slight 
eateam in vrhich ttiese were held by her, 
but because jhe wfis theocdorth to be<» 
come aiP econpjpist of time as wcILm 
of money^ because musical iostruineot« 
ace not.neciesi^^ry to the praf^tica of this 
art in . its highest piCf fecti^^n^ m^ hot 
cwifse boohs^ when she could ptocHire 
leisure to read^ or nionay to piufebM9 
iimm, might be olitaiQed in a^ ch^i^M^ 
aad ipare csonsipodiolislsrfii^ than^ those 
costly ardd splendid voliuDes^w4Ui« which 
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her father^s munificence had formerly 
supplied her. 

To make her expen-ces as limited as 
possible was her next care. For this 
end she assumed the province of cook, 
the washing of house and cloaths^ and 
the cleaning of furniture. Their 
house was small ; the family consisted 
of no more than four persons^ and all 
formality and expensiveness wcTe sftidi* 
ously discarded ; but her strength was 
unequal to unavoidable tasks. A vv' 
gorous constitution could not supply 
the place of laborious habits^ and this 
pai't of her plan must have been chang- 
ed for one less frugal. The aid of a 
servant must have been hired, if it bad 
not been furnished by gratitude. 
- Some years before this misfortune, 
her mother had taken under her pro- 
lection a girl, the daughter of a poor' 
woman, who subsisted by labour, and 
who dying, left this child without 
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freend or protector. This girl possessed 
BO vety improvable capacity^ and there- 
fore could not benefit by the benevo- 
lent exertions of her young mistress so 
much as the latter desired ; but beir 
temper was artless and affectionate^ and 
the attached herself to Constance with 
the most entire devotion. In this change 
of fortune she would not consent to be 
separated ; and Miss Dudley^ influenced 
by her affection for her Lucy, and re- 
flecting that on the whole it was most 
to her advantage to share with her at 
once her kindness and her poverty, re- 
tained her as her companion. With 
this girl she shared the domestic duties, 
scrupling not to divide with her ih^ 
meanest' and most rugged, as well as 
the lightest offices. 

This was not all. She in the next 
place considered whether her ability 
extended no farther than to save. Gould 
she not by the employment of her hands 
increase the income as well as diminish 
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^^sfMPte'^ Wily fibMM jfie^be ]iu« 
eluded ffi&m -all hientivc ocoupttMe^d 
Sk^MM^mmio ft Msdluttioiu 'She mm 
IMVbr^nu of <ber needk ; aod ttfais slriU 
•hfi ciiM€iii)0d faMselff bound teienoipiof ' 
lof Utr dMro imbiisteiioe. 

yCik>ibtfeiiis is one ftf <Ae necesfiams 
af lyini^n m^Umco. The 4tft o€ tke 

are ^fN tlie^g^ns of wfaieh alie bdtira. 

aiple^of. buoiw «»<H07^ £lihier;iie8alva«]* 
UmroffOieLio ibMom^ a woijbvrtmw, and 
ti^^ploy iq. tliiui fvay !tb« l^iefaie.fite 
poasaaved firm) bau0i^9Hdi avoQi(»aR^« 
Xo tbia sdi^ina ^ibe i^aB oirijgdl iif^ tt>^ 
^^imUm^is oaljr itisrsalf briber pannts. 
The conquest t)f their prejudu^s was 
90 easy^ta^kvb^ h^r patiaiMe'aad sftill 
fiuUy wpcaadad^ -and the proeoi^ 
a#edla-waisfc ifi miflkiabt qawtiti^to 
eaable ibarrti>.aeJbiaB€e ia no trivial lie* 
f f€)e tJte MQiQian;fuMi. . 



It is one thing barely to comply with 
the urgencies of the case^ and to do that 
which in necessitous circumstances is 
best. But to conform with grace and 
cheerfulness^ to yield no place to fruitless 
Tecrimioationd and repinings^ to contract 
the evils into as small a compass as possi* 
ble^ and extract from our condition all 
pos&ible good j is a task of a different kind. 

Mr. Dudley's situation required from 
him frugality and diligence. He was 
regular andunintermitted in his applica- 
tion to his pea. lie was frugal. His slender 
income was administered agreeably to the 
maxims of bis daughter : but he was 
unhappy. He experienced in its full ex- 
tent the bitterness of disappointment. 

He gave himself up for the most part 
io a listless melancholy. Sometimes his 
impatience would produce eflHsfets less 
excusable^ and conjure up an accusing 
and irascible spirit. His wife, and even 
his daughter/ h^ would make the objects 
of peevish and absurd reproaches. These 

YOL. I. D 



were moiuents when her heart di-ooped 
indeed^ and her tears could not be re-^ 
strained from flowing. These fits were 
transitory and rare, and when thej had 
passed, the father seldom failed to mingle 
tokens of contritioii and repentance with 
tb^ tears of his daughtei/ Her argu« 
ments and soothings were seldon) disap- 
pointed of success. Her mother's dispo- 
sition was soft and pliant^ but she could 
not accommodate herself to the necessity 
of her husband's affairs. 8he was obligor 
ed to endure the want of some indul- 
gences^ but she reserved to herself the 
liberty of complainingv and to subdue 
this spirit in her was found utterly imprac- 
ticable. She died a victim to discontent. 
Thjs event deepened the gloom that 
shrouded the soul of her father, and 
rendered thetask of consolation still more 
difficult. She did not -despair. Her 
sweetness and patience was invincible by 
any thing that bad already happencld^ 
but her fortitude did not exceed the 
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standard of human iiatare. Evils now 
b^an to menace ber^ to which it is 
likelj she would have yielded, had not 
their approach been intercepted by an 
evil of a different kind; 

The pressure of grief is sometimes 
su€h as to pVqinpt us to seek a refuge in 
voluntary deaUi. • We* must lay aside 
the burthen^iK^hieh we cannot sustain. 
If thou^it degenerate into a vehicle of 
paiii> what remains but to destroy that 
vehicle ? For this end> death is the obvi- 
ous^ but not thoonly^ or morally speak- 
ing, the worst means. There is one 
method of obtaining the bliss of forget- 
fulness^ in comparison with which suicide 
is innocent. 

The strongest mind is swayed by eir-. 
cumstan^s. There is uo firmness of 
integrity^ perhaps able to repel every 
species of temptation, which is produced 
bj the present constitution of human 
affairs, and yet temptation is successful^ 
chiefly by virtue of its gradual and invi*^ 
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sible approacfaes. We rush Into danger, 
because we are not aware of its existence, 
and have not therefore provided the means 
ef safety, and the daemon that seizes us is 
hourly reinforced by habit. Our oppo- 
sition grows fainter in proportion as our 
adversary acquires new strength^ and the 
man becomes enslaved by the most sordid 
vices, whose fall would, at a former 
period, have been deemed impossible, or 
who would have been imagined liable 
to any species of depravity, more than to 
this. 

Mr. Dudley's eUuoaiioa had entailed 
upon him many errors, yet who would 
have supposed it possible for him to be 
enslaved by a depraved appetite ; to be 
enamoured of low debauchery, and to 
grasp at the happiness that intoxication 
h|id to bestow? This was a mournful 
period in Constantia's history. My 
feelings will not suffer me to dwell upon 
it. I cannot describe the manner in 
'which she wsis affected by the first symp- 
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toms of this depravity^ the struggles 
which she made to counteract this dread- 
ful infatuation^ and the grief which she ex« 
perienced from the repeated miscarriage 
of her efforts. I will not detail her 
various expedients for this end, the ap- 
perils which she made to his understand- 
ing, to his sense of honour and dread of 
infamy, to the gratitude to which she 
was entitled, and to the injunctions of 
parental duty. I will not detail his fits 
of remorse, his fruitless penitence and 
continual relapses, nor depict tl)c heart- 
breaking scenes of uproar and violence, 
and foul disgrace that accouipanied his 
paroxysms of drunkenness. 

The only intellectual amusement which 
this lady allowed herself was writing. 
She enjoyed one distant friend, with 
whom she maintained an uninterrupted 
correspondence, and to whom she con- 
fided a circumstantial and copious rela- 
tion of all these particulars. That friend 
is the writer of these memoirs. It is not 
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impossible but that these letters inay be 
communicated^ to the worlds at some 
future period. The picture which the}' 
exhibit is hourly exempTijfied and rcaliz- 
ed^ though in the many-coloured scenes 
of human life none surpasses it in disas^ 
trousness and horror. My eyes almost 
wept themselves dry over this part of her 
tale. 

In this state of things Mr. Dudley's 
blindness might justly be accounted^ 
even in its immediate cfFectSj a fortunate 
event. It dissolved the spell by M-hich 
he was bounds and which it is probable 
would never have been otherwise broken. 
It restored him to himself, and shewed 
him^ with a distinctness which made him 
shudder, the gulf to which he was hasten- 
ing. But nothing can compensate to the 
sufferers the evils of blindness. It was 
the business of Constantia's life to al- 
leviate those sufferings, to cherish and 
console her father, and to rescue him by 
the labour of her hands from dependanca 
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on public charitj'. , Fpr this end, her in- 
dustry aud solicitude were never at rest. 
She was able, bj^ that industry, to pro- 
vide him and herself with necessaries. 
Their portion was scanty, and if it some- 
times exceeded the standard of (heir 
wants, not less frequently fell sliort of it. 
For all her toils and disquietudes &he 
esteemed herself fully compensated by 
the smiles of her father. He indeed 
could seldom be prompted to smile, or to 
suppress the dictates of that despair 
which flowed from his sense of this new 
calamity, and the ag{;ravations of hard- 
ship which his recent insobrielies had ('C* 
casioned to his daugliter. 

She purchased what books he^r scanty 
stock would allow, -and borrowed others. 
These she read to him when her engage- 
ments would permit. At other times she 
was accustomed to solace herself with 
her own music. The lute which her 
father had purchased in Italy, and which 
bad been disposed of among the rest of 
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his effects, at public sale, bad badi gra- 
tuitously restored to him by the purchaser, 
on condition of his retaining it in his pos- 
session. His blindness and inoccupation 
nd\v broke the long silence to which this 
instrument had been condemned, and 
afforded an accompaniment to the joung 
lady's voice. 

lier chief employment was conversation. 
She resorted to this as the best means of 
breaking the mopotony of the scene ; but 
tbfs purpose was not only accompUsbed, 
but other benefits of (he highest value 
accrued from it. The habits of a painter 
eipinently tended to vivify and make 
exact her father's conceptions and deli- 
neations of visible objects. The sphere 
of his youthful observation comprised 
more ingredients of the picturesque than 
any other sphere. The most precious 
materials of the moral history of mankind 
are derived from the revolutions of Italy. 
Italian features and landscape constitute 
the chosen field of the artists^ No^pne 
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had more carefully explored this field 
tban Mr. Dudlej. His time^ wheii 
abroad, bad been divided between resi* 
dence at Rome^ andexcursions to Calabria 
and Tuscanj. Few impressions Were 
effaced from bis capacious register, and 
tbese were now rendered by his eloquence 
nearly as conspicuous to his companion as 
to himself. 

She was imbued with an ardent thirst 
of knowledge, and by the acuteness pf 
her remarks^ and the judiciousness of her 
inquiries^ reflected back upon his under* 
standing as much improvement as she 
received. These efforts to render bis 
calamity tolerable^ and inure him to the 
profiting by his own resources^ were aided 
by tirae^ and when reconciled by habit to 
unrespited gloom^ he was sometimes visit- 
ed by gleams of ctieerfulness, and drew 
advantageous comparisons between hid 
present and former situation. A stillness^ 
not unakin to happiness^ frequently dif- 
fused itself over their winter evenings^ 
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Constance enjojed in their full extent 
the felicities of health and self approba- 
tion. The genius and eloquence of her 
father^ nourished by perpetual exercise, 
and undiverted from its purpose by the 
intrusion ofvisible objects, frequeutlj af- 
fordei) her. a delight in comparison \ivith 
*\fhich.all othei pleasAues \^^e mean.. 
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CHAP. III. 



This period of tranquillity \ru8 short 
Poverty bovered at their threshold, and 
in a state precarious as theirs could not 
he long excluded. The lady was more 
accustomed to anticipate good than evil^ 
but she was not unconscious that the 
winter^, which was hastening, would 
bring with it numerous inconveniences. 
Wants during that season are multiplied^ 
while the means of supplying Iheni either 
fail or are diminished. Fuel is alone a 
cause of ex pence equal to all other arti- 
cles of subsistence. Her dwelling was 
old^ crazy^ and full of avenues to air. 
It was evident that neither fire nor cloath- 
ing would^ in an habitation like that^ 
attemper the chilling blasts. Her scanty 
gains were equal to their needs during 
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summer^ but \rould; probably fall short 
during the prevalence of cold. 

.These reflections could not fail some- 
time!^ to intrude. She indulged them as 
long as they served^ merely to suggest 
expedients and provisions for the future, 
but laboured to call a^cvay her attention 
when they merely produced anxiety. 
This she more ieasily effected^ as some 
months of summer were still to come, 
and her knowledge of the vicissitudes to 
'which human life is subject taught her 
to rely upon the occurrence of some for- 
tunate though unforeaeeo event. 

Accident suggested an expedient of 
this kind. Passing through an alley in 
the upper part of the town, her eye was 
caught by a label on the door of a «mall. 
house, signifying that it was to be let. 
It was smaller than that sbe at present 
occupied^ but it had an aspect of much 
greater comfort and neatness. Its situ- 
itkn near the centre of the city, in a 
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quiet^ cleanly, and well paited alley/ was 
far preferable to that of her present ha-> 
bitation tn tbe suburbs, scarcely acces- 
sible in winter for pools and gullies, a»d 
in a neighbourhood abounding with in-< 
digence and profligafcy.' She likewise 
considered that t^he rent of this might be 
less, and that the ^proprietor of this miglit 
have more forbearance and benignity than 
shejiad hitherto* met with/ * 

• Unconversant as site was with the 
world, ifobued with tbe timidity of her 
sex and hf^r youth, many eiit^prises were 
arduous to her, which' wouldy to age and 
experience^ have boea easy/ Her re* 
luctances, however> when required by ne-^ 
eessity, were OTOrcoMe, and^all tke mea-* 
sures which her sftuaiti4Hiipfe8Grfbed ex^ 
eeuted' wttlr addrest aad dispateh . One^ 
ma&ii^: her- d^eportment,^^ lweKltd^bat* 
perceived oothiog but duality ^dMCdOCf 
rage/ He would hate tegatded) these at, 
the frutta of halUtaal la^pendaiceMill 
nertiony wbefeas they w^re tnerely the 
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results of clear perceptions and inflexible 
resolves. 

The proprietor of this mansion was im- 
mediately sought out, and a bargain^ fa- 
Tourable as she could reasonably desire^ 
concluded. Possc'ssion was to be taken 
in a week. For this end^ carters and 
draymen were to be engaged^ household 
implements to be prepared for remoyal> 
and negligence and knavery prevented by 
scrupulous attention. The duties of su- 
perintendence and execution devolved 
upon her. Her father's blindifess ren- 
dered him powerless. His personal ease 
required no small portion of care. House- 
hold and professional functions were not 
to be omitted. She stood alone in the 
world ; there was none whose services or 
counsel. she could claim. Tortured by a 
multiplicity of cares^ shrinking from, ex <• 
poture to rude eye8>. and from contentioa 
with 'refractory and insolent spirits^ and 
overpowered with fatigue and disgust^ 
she was yet compelled to retain a cheer<* 
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ful tone in her father's presence^ and to 
struggle with his regrets and his pee- 
vishness. 

O, my friend ! methinks I now see thee 
encountering the sneers and obstinacy of 
the meanest of mankind^ subjecting that 
frame of thine, so exquisitely delicate^ 
and therefore so feeble^ to the vilest 
drudgery. I see thee leading thy un* 
happy father to his hew dwelling, and 
stifling the sighs produced by his fruit'- 
less repinings and unseasonable scruples. 
Why was I not partaker of thy cares and 
labours ? Why was I severed from thee 
by the ocean^ and kept in ignorance of 
thy state ? I was not without motives to 
anxiety, for I was friendless as tbou^ tHit 
how unlike to thine was my eoodi^ion ! I 
reposed upon down and tissue, never 
moved but with obsequious attendance 
and pompous equipage ; painting and mii^ 
sic were consolations ever at hand,, and 
my cabinet was stored with poetry and 
•cieDee, These^ indeedj were insufficient 
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to exclude care; and with refs;atd to the 
past I have no wish but that I had shared 
with my friend her toihome and hurai* 
liating^ lot. However an erroneous world 
might jiidgp^ thy life was full of dignity^ 
and thy moments of happiness not few^ 
since happiness is only attendant on the 
performance of our dutj. 

A toilsome and sultry week was termi- 
nated by a sabbath of repose. Her new 
dwelling possessed indisputable advan- 
tages over her old . Not the least of these 
benefits consisted in the vicinity of peo«- 
pie, pe;aceable and honest, though poor. 
She* was no longer shocked by the cla* 
mours of debauchery^ and exposed^ by 
her situation, to the danger of being mis- 
taken by the profligate of either sex for 

r 

•fte of their own class. It was reasonable 
to consider this change of abode at ibr- 
timate^ and yet circomstances quickly 
occurred which suggerted a very differ^ 
eat coBclution. 
She had no iutercoiif se^ wkich iieeei| 
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sitjp did tact prescribe^ with the rest of 
the world. She screened herself as much 
as possible from intercourse with prying 
and loquacious neighbours. Her father's 
iQclinations in this respect coincided with 
her own^ though their love of seclusion 
was prompted by different motives. Vi- 
sitants were hated by the father^ because 
his dignity was hurt by communication 
with the vulgar. The daughter set too 
much value upon time willingly to waste 
it upon trifles and triflers. She had no 
pride to subdue^ and therefore never 
escaped from well-meant importunity at 
the expence of politeness and good hu* 
mour. In her moments of leisure she 
betook herself to the poet and the mo- 
ralist for relief. 

She could not at all times suppress the 
consciousness of the evils which sur- 
rounded and threatened her; she could 
not but rightly estimate the absorbing 
• and brutifying nature of that toiJ to 
which she was condemned. Literature 
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had hitherto been regarded as her solace. 
She knew that meditation and converse, as 
well as books and the pen^ are instruments 
of knowledge^ but her musing tbougbta. 
were too often fixed upon her own con- 
dition. Her father's soaring moods and 
luminous intervals grew less frequent. 
Conversation was too rarely abstracted 
from personal considerations^ and strayed 
less often than before into the wilds of 
fancy or the mazes of analysis. . 

These circutnstancet led her to reflect 
whether subsistence might not be ob« 
tained by occupations purely intellectual. 
Instruction was needed by the young of 
both sexes. Females frequently perform- 
ed the oflSce of teachers. Was there no 
branch of her present knowledge which 
she might claim wages for imparting to 
others ? Was there no art within her 
reach to acquire^ convertible into means 
of gain ? Women are generally limited 
to what is sensual and ornamental : music 
aod paintingj and the Italian and French 
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languages^ are bounds which thej sel- 
dom pass. Id these pursuits it is not pos« 
sible^ nor is it expected^ that they should 
arrive at the skill of adepts. The edu- 
cation of Constance had been regulated 
by the peculiar views of her father^ who 
sought to make her^ not alluring and vo- 
luptuous^ but eloquent and wise. He 
therefore limited her studies to Latin and 
English. Instead of familiarizing her 
with the amorous effusiong^of Petrarcha 
and Racine^ he made her thoroughly 
conversant with Tacitus and Milton. In-» 
stead of making her a practical musician 
or pencilist^ he conducted her to the 
' jehool of Newton and Hartley^ unveiled 
to her the mathematical properties of 
light and sounds taught her as a meta- 
physician and anatomist the structure and 
power of the senses, and' discussed with 
her the principles and progress of human 
society. 

These accomplishments tended to ren- 
der her superior to the rest of worn en 
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but in no degree qualified her for the 
post of a female i»struct<$r : she saw and 
lamented her deficiencies^ and gradually 
formed the resolution of supplying them. 
Her knowledge of the Latin tongue and 
of grammatical principles rendered easy 
the acquisition of Italian and French^ 
these being merely Scions from the Ro- 
man stock. 

Having bad occasion^ previous to her 
change of dwelling, to purchase paper 
at a bookseller's^ the man had^ oflfered her 
at a very low price a second-hand copy 
of Veneroni's grammar : the offer had 
been declined, her views at that time be- 
ing otherwise directed. Now, however, 
this incident was remembered, and a re* 
solution instantly formed to purchase the 
book. As soon as the light declined, and 
her daily task at the needle had drawn tb 
a close, she set out to execute this pur- 
pose. Arriving at the house of the book- 
seller, she perceived that .the doors and 
windows were closed. Night having not 
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yet arrived^ the conjecture easily occur«^ 
red that some one had died in the house. 
She had always dealt with fhis man for 
books and paper^ and had always been' 
treated with civility. Her heart readily 
admitted some sympathy with his dis« 
tress^ and to remove her doubts she turn* 
ed to a person who stood at the entrance 
of the next house^ and who held a cloth 
steeped in vinegar to his nostrils. In re- 
ply to her question the stranger said in a 
tone of the deepest consternation — Mr. 
Watson do. you mean? He is dead: he 
died last night of the yellow fever. 

The name of this disease was not abso- 
lutely new to her ears. She had been 
apprized of its rapid and destructive pro* 
gross in one quarter of the city, but hi- 
therto it had existed^ with regard to her^ 
chiefly in the form of rumour. She had 
not realized the nature or probable ex« 
tent of the evil. She lived at no great 
distance from the seat of the malady^ but 
her neighbourhood had been hitherto 
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exempt. So wholly unused was she to 
contemplate pestilence, except at a dis- 
tance, that its actual existence in the bo- 
som of this city was incredible. 

Contagious diseases she well knew pe«- 
riodically visited and laid waste the Greek 
and Egyptian cities. It constituted no 
jmall part of that mass of evil, political 
and physical, by which that portion of 
the world has been so long afflicted. 
That a pest equally malignant had as- 
sailed the metropolis of her own country^ 
a town famous for the salubrity of its air 
and the perfection of its police, had some^ 
thing in it so wild and uncouth that she 
could not reconcile herself to the possi* 
bility of such an event. 

The death of Watson, however, filled 
her mind with awful reflections. The 
purpose of her walk was forgotten amidst 
more momentous considerations. She 
bent her steps pensively homevirard« She 
had now leisure to remark the symptoma 
ctf terror with which all ranks appeared 
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to have been seized. The streets were as 
much frequented as ever^ but there were 
few passengers whose countenances did 
not betray alarm^ and who did not eni'* 
ploj' the imaginary antidote to infection 
—vinegar. 

Having reached home, she quickly 
discovered in her father an unusual so- 
lemnity and thoughtfulness. He had no 
power to conceal his emotioris from his 
daughter, when her efforts to discover 
them were earnestly exerted . She learned 
that during her absence he had been vi- 
sited by his next neighbour — a thrifty, 
sober, and well meaning, but ignorant 
and meddling person, by name Wbiston. 
This person, being equally inquisitive 
into other men's affairs, and communica- 
tive of bis own, was always an unwelcome 
visitant. On this occasion he had come 
to disburtben on Mr. Dudley his fears of 
disease and death. His tale of the origin 
and progress of the epidemic, of the num- 
ber and suddenness of reeeat deaths, was 
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delivered with endless prolixitj. With 
this account he mingled prognostics of 
the future^ counselled Mr. Dudley to fly 
from the scene of danger^ ^nd stated bis 
own schemes and resolutions. After hav- 
ing thoroughly affrighted and wearied 
bis companion he took his leave. 

Constance endeavoured to remova the 
impression which had been thus need* 
lessly made. She urged her doubts as to 
the truth of Whiston's representations^ 
and endeavoured^ in various ways, to ex- 
tenuate the danger. 

Nayj my child^ said her father^ thou 
needest not reason on the subject ; I am 
not afraid ; at leasts on my own account, 
I fear nothing. What is life to me that 
I should dread to lose it? If on any ac* 
count I should tremble it is on thine^ mj 
angelic girl. Thou dost not deserve 
thus early to perish : and yet if my love 
for thee were irational, perhaps I ought to 
wish it* An evil destiny will pursue thee 
to the close of thy lif^ be it ever so long. 
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I know that ignorance and folly breed 
tlie phantoms by which themselves are 
perplexed and terrified^ and that Whis* 
ton is a fool ; but here the truth is too 
plain to b^ disguised. This malady is 
pestilential. Havock and despair will 
accompany its progress^ and its progress^ 
will be rapid. The tragedies of Mar- 
seilles and Messina will be re-acted on 
this stage. 

For a time we in this quarter shall be 
exempt^ but it will surely reach us at 
last; and ihi^n, whither shall we fiy ? 
For the rich^ the whole world is a safe 
asylum^ but for us, indigent and wretched^ 
what fate is reserved but to stay and pe- 
rish ? If the disease spare us^ we must 
perish by neglect and famine. Alarm 
will be far and wide diflfused. S'ear will 
hinder those who supply the market from 
entering the city. The price of food 
will become exorbitant. Our present 
source of subsistence^ ignominious and 
scanty as it is^ will be cut off. Trai$o 
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and labour of efery kind will lie ai an 
end. We sfaall die^ but not mtil we 
have witnessed and endured horrors that 
surpass thy powers of conception. 

I know full well tbe enormity of this 
eTil. I have been at Messina^ and talked 
with many who witnessed the state of 
that city in 1743. I will not freeze tby 
blood With the recital. AnticipatioB has 
a tendency to lessen qr prevent some bvHb, 
but pestilence is not of that number. 
Strange untoward«ess of destiny ! Thst 
tfaou and I should be cast upon a scene 
like this ! 

Mr. Dudley joined with uuconmoo 
powers of discernment a species of per- 
terseness not easily accounted for. He 
acted as if the inevitable evils of her lot 
Were not: sufficient for the trial of his 
daughter's patience. Instead of com- 
forter and counsellor be fostered impa- 
tience in himself, and endeavoured^ with 
the utmost diligence^ to underm-tne her 
fortitude and disconcert her schemes. 
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Tbe (ask tras ftsftigned to her^ nci only ot 
subduiBg^ ker w^n €enx^ but of maintoiq- 
mg the contest with kis disestrous elo- 
quonbe. In most cases she kad oot failed 
of sttCMss. Hitherto their causes of anx<* 
letj her own obsoryation had^ in some 
dfigfee, enabled her to estiraete at their 
just iralue. The mrful pictures which 
bis imagiaatioa was wont to pourtraj 
affected ber for a moment ; but deliberate 
scrutiny, commonly enabled her to detect 
and demonstrate their fallacy. Now^ how- 
ever, the theme was new. Panic and 
foreboding found their way to her heart 
in defiance of her struggles. She had no 
experience by which to counteract this 
impulse. All that remained was to be- 
guile her own and her father's cares by 
counterfeiting cheerfulness, and intro- 
ducing new topics. 

This panic, stifled for a time, renewed 

its sway when she retired to her chamber. 

Never did futurity -wear, to her fancy, so 

.^dark a hue: never did her condition 
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appear to her in a light so dreary and 
forlorn. To fly fA>m the danger was im- 
possible. How should accommodation 
at a distisince be procured ? The means of 
subsistence were indissolubly connected 
with her present residence^ but the pro- 
gress of this disease would cut off these 
means^ and leave her to be beset not only 
with pestilence but famine. What pro- 
vision could she make against an evil like 
this ? 
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CHirP. IV. 

The terms on i/vhich she had beea 
admitted into this house included the 
advance of one quarter's rent and the 
monthly payment of subsequent dues. 
The requisite sum had .been ^ith difficulty 
collected ; the landlord had twice called to 
remind her of her stipulation^ and this;day 
had been fixed for the discharge of this 
debt. He had omitted, contrary to her ex- 
pectations and her wishes^ to come. It was 
probable^ however^ that they would meet 
on the ensuing day. If he should fail in 
this respect^ it appeared to be her duty 
to carry the money to his house^ and this 
it had been her resolution to perform. 

Now, however, new views were sug- 
gested to her thoughts. By the payment 
of . this debt she ivould leave herself 

nearly destitute. The flight and terror 
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of the citizens would deprive her of em- 
ployment. Want of food was an im- 
mediate and inevitable evil which the 
payment of this sum virould produce. 
Was it just to incur this evil ? .To. retain 
tbe means of lux^ridu^gfatifiet^iioBLW^uld 
he wrongs but to bereave herself Md her 
father of bare subustence was nwely i|o 
dictate of duty. 

It k true tbe penalty of ooft^paymeat 
was always in the landlord's hands. He 
was empowered by the law to $6\\ tlieir 
teoveabks md expel tlwm frma bis 
lioiise. It was BOW no time f^r H pendtty 
like Ihia to be incurred. But fcom this 
tFeatmest it v^as rtfasonaUe t^ bopo that 
llil lenity would SAve tbem. Was it ftot 
right to wait till tbe alternative of expul^ 
sion or payment was imposed ? Mean* 
while^ however^ she was subjeeted tatke 
iotments of suspense^ and to tho guilt of 
a broken promise. Thcise conedquenees 
were to be duded only in one way : by 
visiting her landlordj add stating her 
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true coBdiilim, it vfM po6«ble UmU his 
compas»toa would remit claims which 
were in themselves unreasonahle a«d 
uQCOimBOii. The tender of the monej, 
eccompaniedbyfepreseiitfttions sufficiently 
earnest and pathetic^ might possibly be 
decKned. 

These reflectioM were the next mor'n- 
ing submitted to her fiither. Her decision 
in ihh caM was of less importance in bis 
eyes than in those of his daughter. 
Should the money be retained^ it was in bis 
opinion a pittance too smalt to afford them 
elfectual support* Suppoaiog provisions 
to b#hftd at any price^ which was itself 
improbable^ that ptice would be exorbi- 
tant. The general Gonfusion would pro- 
bably last ibr months^ and thirty dollars 
would be disvoiired in a few weeks, ev«n 
in a time of safety. To give or to keep 
was iadiffereot for another reason. It 
was absurd for those to consult about 
meane ef subsistence for the next months 
when it was fixed that they should die 

£4 
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to-morrow— The true proceeding was 
obvious. The landlord's character was 
well known to him by means of the 
plaints and invectiVes of their neighbourSj 
most of whom were tenants of the same 
man. If the money were offered bis 
avarice would receive it, in spite of all 
the pleas that she should urge. If it 
were detained without leave^ an officer of 
justice would quickly be dispatched to 
claim it. 

This statement was sufficient to take 
away from Constance the hope that she 
had fostered. What theUj said she/ 
after a pause^ is my father's advice? 
Shall I go forthwith and deliver the money } 

Noj said he^ stay till he sends for it» 
Have you forgotten that Matthews resides 
in the very midst of thia disease. There 
is BO need to thrust yourself within in its 
fangs. They will reach us time enough. 
It is likely his messenger virill be an agent 
of the law. No matter. The debt will 
be merely increased by a lew charges. 
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la a state like our 's, the miserable remnaot 
is not vfotth caring for. 

This reasoniog did not impart coo* 
yiction to the lady. The danger flowing 
from a tainted atmosphere was not small^ 
but to incur that danger was wiser than 
to exasperate their landlord^ to augment 
the debt^ and to encoiinter the disgrace 
accruing fronpi a constable's visits. The 
conversation was dropped^ and presently 
after she set out on a visit to Matthews. 

She fully estimated the importance to 
her happiness of the sum which she was 
going to pay. The general panic had 
already^ in some degree^ produced the 
effect she chiefly dreaded ; the failure of 
employment for her needle. Her father 
had^ with hi» usual diligence at sel& 
torment^ supplied her with sufficient 
proofs of the covetous and obdurate 
temper of her creditor. Insupportable^ 
however^ as the evil of payment was^ it 
was better to incur it spontaneously^ than 
by mems oi legal • psocess • The despera- 
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ti(m of this proceeding tberofore did 
not prevent her from adopting it« but it 
filled ber heart with the bitterest sensa- 
tions. Absorbed as she parsed along, by 
these, she was nearly insensible to the 
vacancy which now prevailed in a quarter 
which formerly resounded with the din 
of voices and carriages. 
• As she approached the bou^e to which 
she was going, her reluctance to proceed 
increased. Frequently she paused to 
recollect the motives that had prescribed 
this task, and to reiuforCe ber purpotet. 
At length slie arrived at the house. Now, 
for the first time, her attention was excit-* 
ed by the silence and desolation that sur* 
rounded her. This evidence of fear and 
of danger struck upon her heart. AH 

• 

appeared to have fled from the pt esitfice 
of this unseen and terrible foe. The 
temerity of adventuring thus into "the 
jaws of the pest now appeared, to her in 
glaring colours. 
Appearances, suggested a reiectioii 



irhkb bad not previoutljr occurred^ and 
irhich tended to console her. Was it not 
ptt>bable that Matthews had likewise 
flown? His habits were calculated to 
endear to him his lift : he would scarcely 
be among the last to shun perils like 
these : The omission of his promised 
tisit on the preceding day might be 
owing to his absence from the city, and 
thus^ without subjection to any painful 
alternative^ she might be suffered to retain 
the money. 

To giye certainly to this hope^ she cast 
her eye towards the house opposite to 
which she now stood. Her heart droop* 
ed on perceiving proofs that the dwelling 
was still inhabited. The door was open^ 
and the windows in the second and third 
story were raised. Near the entrance^ in 
the street, stood a cart The |^rse at-^ 
tached to it, in its form and furniture and 
attitudcj was an emblem of torpor and 
decay. His gaunt sides^ motionless limbs, 
his gummy and dead eyes^ and his head 
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haoging to ihe ground^ were in uaisoii 
with the craziiiegs of the vehicle to which 
he belonged^ and the paltry and bedtist^ 
ed harness which covered him. No at- 
tendant nor any human face was visible* 
The stiUnesSj though at an hour cus- 
tofnarily busy, was uninterrupted except 
by the sound of wheels ' moving at an 
almost indistinguishable distance. 

She paused for a moment to contemplate 
this unwonted spectacle. Her trepida* 
tions were mingled with emotions not 
unakin to sublimity^ bat the conscious- 
ness^ of danger speedily px evailed^ and she 
hasfMed to acquit herself of her engage- 
ment. She approached the door for this 
purposcj but before she could draw the 
bell^ her motions wete arxestedby sounds 
from within. The staircase was opposite 
the dooi^ Two persons wese now disr 
«, covered descending the stairs.. They 
lifted between them a heavy mass^ 
which was ptesentlj^ discerned to be a 
coffin* Shocked by this^ discovery^ and 



trembling^, she withdrew fiom the ea* 
trance. 

At this momeBt a do^r on tiie op<* 
posite side of the. street opened^ and a 
female came out. Constance approached 
her involisntapily^ and her appearance 
not being unattractiye, ventured more 
by gestures than by wocds^ to inq^uice 
whose obsequies were thus unceremonir 
ously conducted. The woman informed 
her that the dead was Matthews^ who^' 
two days before^, was walking about» 
indiffecent to^ and btaving danger. She 
cut short the narrative which her com'* 
panion seemed willing to prolongs and to 
embellish with ail its circumstances^, 
and hastened home with her utmost ex- 
pedition. 

The mind of Constance was a stranger 
to pusillanimity. Deaths as the common 
lot of alU vas regarded by her without 
peiturbation. . The value of life> though 
not annihilated^ was certainly diipinished 
by adversity. With whatever solemnity 
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contemplated^ it excited on her own ac- 
count no aversion or inquietude. Fof 
her father's sake only death Was an' evil 
to be ardently deprecated. The nature 
of the prevalent disease^ the limits and 
modes of its influence^ the risk that is 
incurred by approaching the sick or the 
dead> or by breathing the surrounding 
element^ were subjects foreign to her 
education. She judged like the mass of 
ttiankind from the most obvious appear- 
ances^ and was subject like them to im- 
pulses which disdained the controul of her 
reason. With all her complacency for 
deaths and speculative resignation to the 
fate that governs the worlds disqtiiet 
and alarm pervaded her bosom on this 
occasion. , 

The deplorable state to which her 
father Would be reduced by her death 
was seen and lamented, but her tremulous 
sensations flowed not from this source. 
They were, in sotne sort, inexplicable 
and mechanical. In spite of recoUec- 



tion aod reflection, they bewildered and 
haraeted her^ and subsided only of their 
own accord. 

The death of Matthews was productive 
of one desirable consequence. Till the 
preseiK tamult was passed^ and his re« 
preseotatiTes bad leisure to inspect bis 
affairsj his debtors would probably re- 
main UBinolested. He likewise^ who 
should succeed to the inheritance^ might 
possess Tery diffisreot qualities, aod be as 
much , distinguished for equity as 
Matthews had been for eatortion. These 
reflections lightened her footsteps as she 
h»d homeward. The knowledge she 
had gained she hoped would counter- 
pois, in her father's apprehension^ the 
perils which accompanied the acquisition 
of it 

She bad scarcely passed her own 
threshold J when she was followed by 
Wfatstab. .This man pursued the occu- 
patmn of a cooper. He performed 
journey-work in a sbop^ whicb^ unfortu- 
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natelj foi binij was situated near tlie 
water, aod at a Mnall distance from the 
scene of origiaal infection. This daj 
bis employer bad dismissed bis workmen^ 
and Whiston was at liberty to retire from 
tie city ;: a scheme which had been the 
tbcQie of deliberation and discussion du>> 
ring the prec^ng fortnight. 

Hitherto bis apprehensions seemed to 
have molested othera more than himselH 
The rumours and conjectures indnstrious** 
ly collected during the day^ were, in the 
the- evening, copiously detailed to his 
neighbours, and his own mind appeared 
to* be disburthened of its cares, in pro* 
portion as he- filled otbem witb terror 
and inqvietude;. The. predictions of 
physicians, the measure! of precaution 
prescribed by the government, the pro^ 
gress of the malady, and the history of 
the victims wbo were hourly destroyed 
by it, were communicated with torment- 
ing prolixity and terrifying minuteness. 

On these accounts, as well as. on others^^ 



no ofie'g yisits were more unwelcoBie than 
his. As his deportment was sober and 
honest, and his intentions harmless, he 
was alwajs treated by CoBsiantia with 
politeness, though liis «iArance aiwaj« 
produced a momentary depressioikof her 
spirits. On this erening she wiis lesa 
fitted than ever to repel those anxieties 
wbich his conrersation was qualified to 
produce. His entrance^, therefore, waa' 
observed with sincere regret. 

Contrary, however, to her expectation, 
Whiston brought with him new manners 
and a new expression of countenance. 
He was silent, abstracted, bia eye was 
full of inquietude,, and wandered with per- 
petual restlessness.. Qn these tokena 
being remarked, he expressed in falter* 
ing accents his belief that he had con- 
tracted thia disease, and that now it was 
too late for him to leave the city. 

Mr. Dudley's education was somewhat 
medical. He was so far interested in hia 
guest as to inquire into his sensations* 
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Ttiey were Mth m were comtnonly the 
l^relttfks te fever. Mt. Dudley^ \vbile 
he eiMJeaTeti red by chceiful toDe9 to 
%ftoish hb dejeetiofi^ exhorted him to go 
liome^ and te (akeMme hot and wholesome 
dratighl, in coo«equeti€e e»f wlHch be 
might rise to-«iefrew with bis «iiuil 
health. This advice vat gratefuHy re- 
eeivedj and Whiaton pot a peric^ to hfs 
Yffit iiiueh sooner than wa» eustotnary. 

Mr. Dudley eatertaioed no doubta that 
Whtsteti was seized with the reigaing 
^fieate, aad eztiegursbed the faial hope 
whkrh hi^ daughter had ehertshed^ that 
their dtstriet wtmid escape. WMsto»ts 
faabitatioft was nearly opposite their owii, 
bBt as they made no use of their front 
reofflj they had seldem a« opportunity of 
ohserving the transactions of their neigh- 
bours. Tbtf distance and seclusion were 
congenial with her feelings^^ and she 
derfted pleasure from her father's con- 
fession^ that they contributed to personal 
security. 



Cvnslaii€€ wa»'acoii«t0m«4l to i m« ^nUk 
tha dawB^ aii4 ti averse for a» kdot the 
State- bouse Mall. Ms sbe t^ok Iter \iralk 
the mxt roorftiogi she poadered witk 
aatanisbBMBt on- tba prcaefti sUuatt^n of 
tiae citj. The air was bftgkt add pwe;, 
and appurently sayabrioiiA. Sacuritj and 
Btleace satmadto boiferof«r thascana. 8be 
was only reminded of the true atata of 
tbingg bj the aa(}a«ianal appearaiK* of 
Mrriages loaded with haii^abold uteusiU 
teading towards the country, and by the 
odour of vinegar by whieb eve^ pa»- 
•mger waa accoiDpamed. The publie 
walk waa eoal aod fra|;raQt #a foamef ly^ 
skirted by verdure aa bright^ and dbaded 
by folii^ga aa luiuriaot^ but it waa oo 
loagar frequented by lively stepa apid 
cheerful countenaticea. Ita solit«»deivtt 
iiiMiterruj^ted by any but beraelf . 

Tbia day pasaed without furaiabiag .aay 
otcasiot to leave the house. She wa» leaa 
aedttloualy employed tbau u'suaU as the 
cloatbs on which she waa eagiiged 
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belonged to a family who had precipi* 
tately left the eity. She had leisure there** 
fote to ruminate. She could not hut feel 
sompe coneera in the fate of Whiston. 
He was a young maoj who Buhsisted on 
the fruits of his labour, and divided his 
gains with an ^nly sister who liyed with 
faim, and who performed every household 
office. 

This girt was humble and innocent^ 
and of a temper affectionate and mild". 
Casual intercouTse only bad taken place 
between her and Constance. They were 
too dissimilar for any pleasure to arise 
from eomnNinication, . but the latter was 
sufficiently disposed to extend to her 
harmless neighbour the sympathy and 
suecoiir which she needed. Whiston 
had come from a distant part of the 
country^ and his sister was the only person 
in the city with whom he was connected 
by ties of kindred . In case of his sick- 
ness, therefore, their condition would be 
helpless and deplorable. 
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Evening arriTed,^ and Whistoa failed 
to pay his customary visit. She mention.- 
ed this omission to her father^ and ex^ 
pressed her apprehension as to the cause 
of it. He did not discountenance the 
inference vrhich she drew froin this eir» 
cumstance^ and assented to the justice of 
tile picture vrhicfa she drew of the 
calamitous state to which Whiston and 
his sister would be reduced by the indis- 
position of either. She then ventured to 
^gg^^i the propriety of visiting the 
housCj and of thus ascertaining the 
truth . 

. To this proposal Mr. Dudley urged 
the most yehement objections. What 
purpose could be served by entering their 
dwelling? What benefit would flow but 
thegratification of a dangerous curiosity ? 
Constance was disabled from furnishing 
pecuniary aid. She could not act the 
part of physician or nurse. Her father 
stood in need of a thousapd personal 
services^ and the drudgery of cleaning 
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and cooking already exceeded Uie 
boDnds ef her strength. Tlie hazard at 
cootraciiog (be disease by converging with 
the sick was imminent. What serVioes 
was she able to fender equivalent to the 
conseqoences of ber own sickness and 
death ? 

These representations had temporary 
infiaenee. They recalled her for a 
moment from her purpose^ but this pur- 
pose was speedily re*embraced. She re- 
flected Ihat the evil to herself^ formidable 
as it was^ was barely problematical. 
That converse with the sick would im* 
part this disease was by no means certain. 
Wbiston might at least be visited. 
Perhaps she would find him well. If 
sick^ his disease might be unepidemical, 

m 

or cnrable by seasf^nable assistance. He 
might stand in need of a.physicisn^ and 
fAie was more able than his sister to 
summon this aid. 

Her father listened calmly to her rea- 
sonings. After a pause he gave hJs 



consent. In doing this he was influenced 
not by the conviction that his daughter's 
safety vvould be exposed to no hazard^ 
but from a belief that though she might 
shun infection for the present^ it would 
ioeyitably seize her during some period of 
4be progress of this pest. 
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• CHAP. V. 

It was now dadk/ and she hastened to 
perform this duty. 'WhUton's dwriling 
was wooc^pn and of small dimensions. 
She lifted the latch soflly and entered. 
The low^ room was unoccupied! She 
advanced to the foot of a narrow stair- 
€ase« and knocked and listened^ hut no 
answer was returned to the summons. 
Hence there was reason to infer that no 
one was within^ but this^ from 'other con- 
siderations^ was extremely improbable. 
The truth could be ascertained only bj 
ascending the stairs. Some feminine 
scruples were to be subdued before this 
proceeding could be adopted. 

After some hesitation^ she determined 
to ascend. The staircase was terminated 
by a door^ at which she again knocked 
for admission^ but in vain. She listened 



Md presentl; heard tbe motion as i>f some ' 
one Id bed. Tbia i^as $aceeeded by 
tok^>s of vehement exerjtiOM to Yomit 
These signs convincingp jier that the 
house was not without a tenant, she could 
not hesitate to enter the roouiw 

Ljii!tg in a tattered. bed» she bow 4ifl- 
covered Mary Whiston^ Her fiicd wae. 
flashed and s welled j her eyes closed^ and 
some power/ appeared to have laid a 
leadea hand upoi% he/ faculties. The 
floojr was . .moiitewd and jtiined by the 
eff9iioQ imp . her. stom«eb. Constance 
touched her hapd, and endeavoured :to 
rouse her « It -was with difficulty that 
h^r attenticn ^m excited. Her languid- 
eyes, were scarcely cyeiled befoi^ they 
a^^aia closedj And she sunk iato forgeatfiul* 
nets. 

Repeated efforts, however, at length 
recskUed her to herself, and escorted from 
hi^r siHne account of her condition. On 
tbe day before, at noouj. hfr stomach' 
became diseased, her head dizzy^ and 
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fagr Hflibt-mMUi «#'Aqipart'li«r. Viet 
bi^tlMr WM absMli (pad her 4r«i;r9ifies8^ 
iflltirapted Mriy liij paroxytiiM* of vMtit*- 
mg, QMlAnM^i till his return Ute iii' fbe 
wetAng. He kad tli<»i* shewn kitnself^ 
for a few miaotes, at het bedside^ had 
DHMfe 8Mm ia^tries and precipi(a(lelj 
ratitedj ^M ^kes he bad not re^ApK 

paafed. 

It was Mteral to inagRM thiit Wbiston 
bad gona to procuM tteftcal asaistafwe. 
That he had not feturmd dwia^ It iiay 
aad a hal^f was natter of suf^^e* His 
o^D iadispMUioa waa reeollaotadj avd Ma ^ 
absence could oalj be accoantad Ibr hy 
supposing- that sichness had disabled 
bim from regainiug bis own house. 
What was hts real destiny it wav impea- 
Bible to conjecture. It was not till sosse 
months after this period tbtt satisfbeterjr 
iateUigenoe was gained upon this head* 

It appeared that Wbiston had allawed' 
hie terrors to overpower the sense of what 
was due to bis sister aoA t# humanity. 



On disMMrtig the etfuditi^a of the mi^. 
biippy gftl> 1]« lift the hmisey asd^ inttMd 
of wekidg a plf^ftkiaQi he tucDdd bit atepei 
iaii««4s* Ifae. C4n«ntey. Afltr iravetlkig: 
soDie houn^ being exhauated by waifl of 
food^ bjr fatigue; aiid ky ntUtol h9 w^Il 
80 bodily anguish^ be laid biiaself douin 
iwkf theabeltfcr of Ati bay*rickj in a 
vacant flfeld. Here he was dtecovered in 
the joomii^ by the ibhabitatiti 4f a 
Qeigbbomang htntk hotisev* Theae people 
bad toomiieh regard^foD their dfWil safety 
to accominodiAe him under their roofj 
or even to appveiacb within fifty paces ef 
his peffsAn. 

A passenger wheee attention and com*' 
paseioa had betfii excited by ibis incident 
was endowed with mote eOttri^. He 
lifted the stranger ia his ai'mSj and car* 
ried bim from tbiif uowhdesooie spot to 
a bHPsi* Tbiswus the only service which 
the passeng^ was abl« to perfonn; 
Whislon> deserted by every human 
creature^ burning with fever^ tormmted 
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into madoess by thirsty spent three mise- 
rable dajt in agony. When dead^ no 
one woiild cover his body i^tth earth, 
but he was suffered to decay by piece** 
meal. 

The dwelliog being at do great distance 
from the barn^ could not be -wholly 
screened from the malignant vapour 
which a corpsoi thus neglected, couW 
out fail to produce. The inhabitants 
were preparing on this account to change 
their abode^ but^ on the eve of their 
departure, the master of the family 
became sick. He was^ in a short timoj 
followed to the grave by his mother, his 
wifb, and four children. 

They probably imbibed their disease 
from the tainted atmosphere around them . 
The life of Whiston^ and their own lives, 
might have been saved by affording the 
wknderer an asylum and suitable treat* 
mene, or at least their own deaths nsight 
have been avoided by interring his re* 
mains. 
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Meanwhile Constairtia was occupied 
with. reflecting on the scene before h^r. 
Not only a physician bat a nurse was 
wanting. The last provinee it was morli 
easj for her to supply than the former. 
She was acqnvtnted with the abode but 
of one physician. He liTed at no small 
dialance from this spot. To him she 
imiiiedialely haatened^ but he was absent^ 
aiad his mimerous eDgagenients left it 
wiioUy uncertain when he won Id return^ 
and whether he would consent tt increase 
thofniimber of his patients. Direedon 
wai obtained to the residence 'bf anotb^fi 
who wak happily ^disedgaged; and who 
promised' to- atteodi immediately. Satistfied 
With difs assurance^ she neglected to 
requdst difeotiens;:'by whieh ^he might 
tegulttkev herself on fais^favling to^eome*. '- \ 

DutingjMrr retotn ^ber tUotiglits wetri 
painfuUy employed in ^^oMidktlng'. thd 
models pr^pet^} for her to pursUev^in hat 
preswti parpkxlag^ sittiBtkHii Shi wni 
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for tbe moit part uoacquaittled with the 
character of* those who compoiied her 
na^hbpurhaod. That a«y would be 
willing to undertake the attendaaceof 
thi» gtr4 was bjr no means probaUe. • At 
wives and mOthfers^ it would perhaps be 
unjust to rdquire or permit it. As to 
herself^ there were labours and duties of 
her own suffieient to eagross her faculties, 
jet, bj whatever foreign cares or tashs 
she was oppressed, she fek that to desert 
this being was impossible. 

In the absence of her iViend, Bftary's 
9tate exhibited no change. Constance^ 
on regaining the house, lighted the ren« 
•apt of a candle, and leaonaed her place 
by the bed side of the sick girl. She 
ioopatieofly waited the arrival of the 
phyncian, hut hour succeeded hour, and 
ho came net. AH hope of his coming 
being extii^piiihed, she bethought herself 
IbAt her father might he able to inform 
bet of the best manner of proceeding, it 



yns likewise her Auty l# telkrre him 
fy0m tlie ayspepfye io^'wliieb her el^nce 
;would unavoidably piimge him. 

Oo entering her own tpartoieotithe 
ifiDund a stranger in compaajr wttb Mt. 
Dudley. Thie latter pereeiving Uiat sbe 
bad returned^ speedily aequainted. her 
witb 4he view^ of their guert. . Hi^ «aitie 
,w«t M'Crea ; be tvat the vepbew of their 
ltndlord» and wis now beeomej by re*- 
^fsion^ the proprietor of the. boti^ae 
wfaiefa they oecitpied. Matthews bad 
l>ee» buried the preceding day, . and 
M'Creaj being well ac^juainted with 
the engagements wbiob subsisted between 
itbft deceased and Mr. Dudley » bad 
jBome 4hus unseaaoofibly to demand this 
rent. He wae not anconscious oi the 
inhusnanity and sordidness of tiiis pro** 
eeediBg> and therefore endenvoured to- 
disguiso it by the usual pretences. All 
his fuodd were ^hi^iisted« He eame 
pot only in his own namoi bqt in that 
of Mis. Matthews his ai^nt, who was 
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destitute of money to procute daily and 
indtspenrible prorision^ and who was 
striving to colleet a sufficient sum to en« 
able her and the remains of her family to 
fly from a spot where their liYes were in 
perpetual danger. 

Tbese excuses were abundantly fatlla- 
cioM^ but Mr. Dudley was too proud to 
solicit the ftrbearanee of a man like iMn. 
He recollected that the engagement oii 
his part was toluntary and eitplicit^ and 
he disdained to urge his present Exigences 
as reasons for retracting it Ho ex- 
pressed the utmost readiness to comply 
with the demand^ and merely desired him 
to wait tiU Miss Dudley* returned. From 
the inquietudes with which the unuvuai 
duration of her abstiMse haid ftlfed hkni, 
lie was now relieved by her entrance. '- 

Witii an indignant and desponding 
heart she ebmplied with her father's dt* 
rectbns^.and themon^ being reluctantly 
delivered> M^Crea took an hasty leavet 
She wiistoo deieply interested in the fate 
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of Mary Wbiston to allow her thoughts 
to be diverted for th]e pre&ent Jinto a new 
cbaaael . She described the desolate coa* 
ditioa of the girl to her father^ .aad be- 
sought bioi to think of sQiqft)iJ9g suitable 
to her relief. 

4 

Mr. Dudley's buma&ity would not suf- 
fer him to disapprove of his daughter's 
proceeding. He imagined thatithe symp* 
toms of the patient portended a fatal issue. 
There were certaip complicated remedies 
which might possibly be beneficial^ but 
these were too costly,, and the application 
would demand more strength tb^n hi% 
daughter could bestow. He \f as unwilU 
ing, however^ to leave , any thing withiiv 
his power untried. Pharmacy bad beei\ 
his trade, and he had reserved, for do^ 
mestic use some of the most powerful 
evacuants. Constantia was supplie4iWith 
some of these, and he consented that she 
should spend the night with, her patieutj^ 
and watch their operation. ^ 

^ Tb,e whappy Mary received wh^teve^ 
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was offered^ but her stomach refused to 
retain it. The night was passed by Coa- 
stantia without closing^ her eyes. As soon 
as the day daw tied, she prepared once 
more to saromon the physician^ who bad 
failed to comply with his promise. ' She 
had scarcely left the house, however, be- 
fore she met hfm. He pleaded bis nu- 
merous engagements in excuse for his last 
night's negligence, and desired her to 
make haste to conduct him to the patient. 
HaTiog scrutinized her symptoms, he 
expressed his hopelessness of her reco- 
tery. « Being informed of the mode in 
which she bad been treated, he declared 
his approbation of it, but intimated, that 
these being unsuccessful, all that remained 
was to furnish her with any Itquid she 
mig^t chuse to demand, and wait pa- 
tiently for the event. During this inter- 
view the physician surveyed the person 
and dress of Constance with an inquisitive 
eye. His comitcnanct betrayed marks 
of curiosity and compassion ; and had Jtt 
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made any appraaches to coofiiUttM and 
friend tineas^ Comtaoce would Mt have 
repelled them. Hia air waa beoefolent 
amd candid^ and she eatimiiteil bigUj tibe 
uaefuloess of a connieUor ani friend w 
her present circQBiatimcei. 8one.niotive» 
however, hindered btoi from tendering 
his service^ and in a few menentB be 



Mary's eondition heurly giew woffw. 
A corroded and gax^tmmm sioMacb was 
quieklj testified bj the dark boe and poi- 
sonous inaligDtty of the matter wbich was 
frequently ejected from it. Her stoper 
gave place to some d^ee of peet iafaness 
and restlessness. Sbe drank tbe water 
that was held to her Ups with oMpeak* 
able aridity^ and derived from tbis source 
a^ mowentacy alleviatioo of htt pangs. 
Fortunately for ber attendant her agonies 
weie not of Wag duratioa. Coastaadia 
.was absent fsoos her bedside as twttij 
and for periods as short as posrible. On 
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the Bvteeetiiag night tiie su^iogs of tke^ 
patient termiBated ia death. 

This e^Dt.took place at two o'clock, 
io the morning; an hour whose custom* 
afy fttiilness wa0> if possible^ encreased 
tenfiold by Ae .d«olation of the oifj» 
The poyer ty of Mary and of her nurse; 
hftd deprived the former of the benefits, 
resulting from the change of bed and 
eloaths. f Slvery thing aliout her was in 
a condition noiMme and detestable; . H^r. 
yellowish and h^^rd visage* eoaspi- 
cttoiis by a feeble lights an atmospliere 
freighted with mal^ant vapours^ and 
reminding Constance at every instant of 
tha perils which encompaased her> the 
eonseionsness- of solitude and sensations 
of deadly sickness 'in her own frame^ 
warn auffieirat to intimidate a soul of 
firmer texilire than her'a. 

She waa sinking £sat inta belpkssness^ 
when a new train of re#e€tiotts shewed 
hec' the necessity of persewranoe. ALL 
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t&at regmiaed nas • to cDniigo the-€orp«r 
to the grave. She knew that vebiclfsfoi; 
tbi« ^ad were prof ided at the public ex- 
pence ; that Dotiee beiog gitenof the oo' 
canon there wa^ for thek attend aiiee> ar 
receptacle and carnj^tge for' the dead 
^eald be iitstaiitly provided. - Applica-i> 
tion at thk hour she imagined vrould be 
\Hiaea90aable : it must be defersed till 
the 4iaQrai0g, • which was yet 4t some 
distance.' 

]\f«AftwhUe. to remain afc her present 
post* was e<|t]ally useless and dangerous. 
She eqdeavoured to stifle the convictioQ 
that saoie mortal sickness hadspieed up- 
^ her own* frame. Her anxieties of head 
and stomach she was willing to impute 
to extraordioarj fatigue and watchful** 
ness^ and he^ed that they would be dis- 
sipated by an hour's unmolested repose^ 
She formed the resolution <>C seeking her 
own chambee. 

At this moment, however) the universal 
silence underwent, a slight interruption* 
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The sound was familiar to her ears. It 
was a signal frequently repeated at ih6 
midnight hour during this 'season of ca- 
lamity. It was the slow movement of a 
hearse, apparently passing along the 
street in which the alley, where Mr. Dud*- 
ley restded, terminated. At irst tlrie 
sound had no other eflfect than to aggra- 
tate the drearinen of all around her. 
Presently it occurred to her that this ve- 
hicle might be disengaged. She con- 
ceived herself bound to see the last offices 
performed for the deceased Mary. The 
sooner so irksome a duty was discharged 
the better: every hour might a«gmeiit 
her incapacity for exertion. Should she 
be unable when the morning arrived to 
go as far as the city- ball, and give the 
necessary information, the most shocking 
consequences woold ensue. Wbisisii's 
house and her own were opposite eacii 
other, and not connected with any on the 
same side. A narrow space divided them, 
and her own chamber was within the 
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sphere of the contagion ^htch would 
ftorr^ in consequence of such neglect^ 
from that of her neighbour. 

Influenced bj these considerations she 
passed into the street and gained the 
eomer of the alley just as the carriage, 
whose movements she had heard^ arrived 
at the same spot. It was accompanied 
bj two men-*negroeSj who listened to 
her tale with respect. Haying already a 
burthen of this kind, they coqld not im- 
mediately comply with this request. They 
promised that, having disposed of their 
present charge, they would return forth- 
with, and be ready to execute her orders. 

Happily tme of these persons was known 
to her. At other seasons his occupation 
was that of wood*carter, and as such he 
bad performed some services for Mr. 
Dodley. His temper was gentle and 
obliging. The character of Constance 
had been viewed by him with reverence, 
and his kindness had relieved her from 
many painful offices. His old occupa- 
tion being laid aside for a time, he had 
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betaken himself,, like mwj oth^fs of bis 
colour and rank, to the coovejraoce aod 
burial of the dead. 

At Constantia's request he accpoipanied 
her to Whiston*8 house, and promised to 
bring with him such a^sistan^e as v^ould. 
irender her further exertions and attend- 
ance unnecessarj. Glad to be absolved, 
from aay De\^ task, she now retired to. 
her own cbatnh^r. In spite of her .dis<» 
tempered firam^ she presently sunk into a 
sweet sleep. She awoke not till the day 
had made considerable progress, and 
found herself invigorated and refcesh^d. 
On re-entering Whislon's house^ she dis7 
covered that her humble fcieod had faith- 
fully performed his pr^inise,^ the dead 
body having disappeared. She deemed 
it unsafe, as well as unQecessary, to eaca- 
mine the cloaths and other property re* 
maining, but leaving every thing ia th^ 
condition in which it had been found, .sho 
fastened the. windows and doo^s, and 
thenceforth kept as distapt fcomthe bouse 
as possible. 
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CHAP. VI. 

/ 

GoNSTJifiTiA bftd now leisure to rai»* 
nate upon her own coodttipn. Every 
day tfdd«d to the detsHatidn^ and confitv* 
sion of the city. The mo»t populoat 
streets were deserted and silent. The 
greater nomber of inhabitantB had fledj 
anid those who" ^femain^ were oceupted 
witk^ no «areB but thoM which related to 
their '^owm eafety. The labo«ra of ^the 
artisan and the speculations of the m? r^ 
clmnt werei. iiispended'. Adl shopa^ hut 
thoio ofitilie apolhecflirietfiwiswihutj No 
cavriage but the- h«a«se^ w4s ieen^ mA Uiia 
was oiAployed night and ^day in the tt^ 
nio?al of the dfsad* The ctistomaty 
sources of subsistence were ^ cut off^ 
Those, whose ftirtunes easUed 'themi to 
leaire the city, bat ^riio had 'deferred till 
their retteflft> were^/daniedasi asylum 



by the terror which pervaded the adjar 
cent country, and by the cruel prohi* 
bitiong which the neighbouring towns 
and cities thought it necessary to adopK 
Those who lived by the fruits of their 
daily labour were subje^ctcd, io this total 
ioa^tivity^ t^ the alternative of . starvit^, 
oi t>f subsisting upon public chai^ity. 

The Hseditationa of Constance suggest** 
ed no alternative but Ihui. The exaetiotts 
pf M'Crea bad reduced her wlioje fof* 
tune to five doll»r«. Ti^sjrtoiuM rftpidiy 
deeayj mA her utmost iligtmiiitgr c^uU 
ditcdver no means of procuriog a new 
•ispply* All the habits of their. Kfie had 
cooibiAed to fill both bee father and her* 
self with 'avorsitn to the acceptiinee olf 
charity; yet this avfuue^ opprobrious 
and disgustful at it was, afidnded the 
taly noeans of escapiog from the wotat 
Extremes of famine* 

In this state of mind it wae obvious to 
eonoder in what wisgr the sufsnremaimiBy 
might be most usefully expended. Every 
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specier pf proTision waf ooi equally dq» 
tritious or equally cheap. Har mind, 
active iu the puriuit of knowledge aud 
fertila of resources, had lately been en* 
gaged, in discosfing with her father^ 
the best means of retainiog health in ft 
t«e of pastileiiM. On ocdniom, when 
the malignity of contagious diseases has 
bMB most iigna), some iodiyiduats have 
escaped. For their safety^ they were 
daobtless indebted to some peculiarities 
in their constitutions or habits. Theif 
dietj their dressj their kind and degree of 
exereise^ must somewhat have contributed 
to tfaeir exemption from the commeii de** 
sisny. These^ perhaps, could be ascer^ 
tained^ and when known it was surety 
proper to conform to them* 

In discussing these idens^ Mr. Dodley 
totYoduced the mention of a Benedictine 
of Messina, who, during^ the prevalence 
of the plag^ ID that city, wns incessantly 
engaged in administerii^ nssistance to 
those who needed. NetwiUistandiiig his 
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perpetual bftxards he tetained perfect 
healtbj and was- livings thirty years aflev 
this event. During this period he fos^ 
tered a tranquil^ fearless^; and benevoleirt 
spirit^ and rMricted his diet to water and 
pollenta. Spices, and meats, and liquors^ 
and all complexities of cookery, were ^(t« 
terly discarded* 

These facts now occurred to Constant 
iifk'a reflections with new f ividness, aaA 
led to ioterestiog coosequencesi.. . VoU 
koU and haaty^pudding, m sarap^ ans 
preparations of the came substance;, a 
sttbstaocie whieh ahe. needed nettheexn 
pfxiwcjB of pthcNTft to convince her wat no 
lias grataf III than nutritive. Indian meal 
waa procii^abl^at ninety ceatapef buihel; 
By recollecting, former eiperimentaahf 
kntw that this quantily, wiCbno accom- 
paniment but salt, would «iipply.;whole«» 
fiam«,aiid;pA«nti£ul.f^od for four moDths 
io,pnd.petrsiHi5. , Xbe iafcteiMe wasif ai^ 

' •* See this ttscfulftrctcTpHilnedaYKJdenibnstrateil 
la Couat Ji4mtotAHfB$uyB., - 
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fable. Three persons were now to be 
supplied with food, and this supply could 
be furnished during four months at the 
trivial expence of three dollars. This 
expedient was at once so uncommon and* 
so desirable as to be regarded with tern- 
porarj disbelief. She was inclined to 
suspect some latent error in her calcula^^ 
tion., That a sum thus applied should 
suffice for the subsistence of a-year^, which 
in ordinary cases is expended in a few 
days> was scarcely credible. The more 
closely, however:^ Ibe subject was «xa-*' 
mined, the more incontestably did this- 
inference flow. The mode of preparation 
was simple and easy, and productive of* 
the fewest toils and inconveniences. The 
attention of her Lucy was sufficiettt to 
this end, and the drudgery of marketing- 
was wholly f^recluded. 

She easily obtained the concurrence of 
her father, and the scheme was found as 
practicable and beneficial as her fondest 
expectations had predicted. InfalUble 
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security was thus provided against hun- 
ger. This was the ooljr care that was. 
urgeat and immediate. While thejr had 
food and wtirtf. exempt from disease, they^ 
eeuld live^ and were not without their 
portion of comfort. Her hands were un* 
employed, but her mind was kepi in obo« 
tinual activity. To tfeohsde herdelf as. 
much as poseible from otbets was the 
best means of avoidiing infoction. firpec-* 
tacies of misery, which she was unable 
to relieve, would merely tend to harrass 
her with useless disquiettsdes^ axid make 
her fraoae more accessible to disease. Uer 
father's instructions were sufficient to 
give her a competent aoquaisitance with 
the Italian and- French languages. His 
dreary hoitM were begnilnd by tiiis em- 
ployment^, and her mind wat fumisbed 
with a species of knowledge whiah she 
lloped» in ftitwe^ to make snbseavient to 
a more respeotable and plewtifut subsist* 
enee than she had hitherto engoyed. 

the season admodd^ and 
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the havMk ^bich thii fatal malady pr<H 
duoed increased mth portentous rapr« 
dity. In alleys and narrow streets^ iiv 
which the hooses were smaller^ the in* 
habitants more numerous and indigent^ 
and the air pent up within unwholesome 
limits^ it raged with greatest riolenee. 
Few of Constantia's neighbours possessed 
the means of removing from the danger. 
The inhabitants of this alley consisted of 
three fausdred persons : of these eight or 
tOB^ evpierienced nb interruption of their 
health. Of -the rest two hundred were 
destroyed in the course of three weeks. 
Among 00 many victims it may be sup- 
posed that this diisase assmned every ter- 
riAe and agwii«ing shape. 

It was impossible for Gon9(antia ta 
shot: out every token of a ealaemty tbuf 
enormous and thus near. Night was the 
season usfwKy seioeted for the removal tff 
the dead. Tbo sound of wheelis thur 
employed was inotistfot. This^ and the 
images with which it wa9 sure to be ae- 
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companied, bereaved her of repoie. The 
shrieks and lamentations of surTivdrs^ who 
could not be prevented from attending 
the remains of a husband or iditid to 
the place of interment^ frequently struck 
her senses. Sometimes urged by a fu« 
rious delirium^ the sick would break 
firom their attendants^ rush into the streeti> 
and expire on the pavementy amidst fran- 
tic outcries and gestures. By these she^ 
was often roused from imperfect, sleep, 
and^ called to reflect upon the fate whioh 
impended oyer her father and Jierself. 

To preserve health in an atmosptaere 
thiis infected, and to ward off terror and 
dismay in a scene of horrors tiius hourly 
accumulating, was impossible. C!oin- 
stance found it Tain to contend agaibst 
the inroads of sadness. Anidf t so dread- 
ful a mortality it was irrational to che- 
rish the hope that she or her father would 
escape: her sensations in no long time, 
seemed to justify her apprehensions: ber 
appetite forsook her, her streugth failed. 



the tbii^ and lassitude of fever madedl 
het, and the grsive seemed to open for 
her reception. 

Lucy was ajwailed l^ the same symp*- 

iQiafk at the same time% ' Household of* 

ficea were, upwoidably ^eglected^ Mif. 

Dudley: retained his health, hut he waa^ 

ahlO: only ta prepare his s^Bsty food^ aoid. 

si^ly the cravir^ of hi^ child>. with 

water from the well. His imagipation 

mftrJ^edhipaout f/ovithe qenli^victjini He 

Qould not be bUnd to the cooaeqiieiicea of 

his own. iadisposjition at a* peii^ so 

ccHical'—disabled fcoai coqtfihiitiog to 

eiaish eUier's assistances desliitute of me* 

c|iQine and' fpo4i end even ^f water to 

qu0ttch their tarinenlwg thirsts uevisitedj 

UQkpownj and perishing in fr%bt|ul so- 

litude I — These images liad a tendency 

to prostrate, the ii)ind^ aqd. generate or 

ripen the seeds- of this fatal malady, 

which> too doubti at this period of its 

progress every one had imbibed; 

Cimtrai^.tQ ail his fearii> he awoke each 

VOL. I. i? 
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morning free from pain^ though not M^iCh- 
out an increase of debility. Abstinence 
from foodj and the liberal use of cold 
TFater, seemed to have a medicinal ope- 
ration on the sick. Their pulse gradu- 
ally resumed its healthful tenor^ their 
strength and their appetite slowly re- 
tujrned> and in ten days they were able to 
congratulate each other on their resto- 
ration . 

I will not recount that series of disas- 
trous thoughts which occupied the mind 
of Constance during this- period. Her 
lingering and sleepless hours were re- 
garded by her as preludes to death : 
though at so immature an age^ she had 
gained large experience of the evils which 
are allotted to man. Deaths which in 
her prosperous slate was peculiarly ab- 
horrent to her feelings^ was now disro'bed 
of terror : as an entrance into scenes of 
lightsome and imperishable being it w^s 
the goal of all her wishes : as a passage 
to oblivion it was still desirablis^ «ince 
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forgetfulneM was better tban the lifd 
T?hich she had hitherto led^ and whichj 
should her existence be prolonged^ it was 
likely that she could continue to kad« 

These gloomy meditations w^re de- 
rived from the languors of her frame : 
when these disappeared, her cheerfulness 
and fortitude revived. She regarded with 
astonishment and delight the continuance 
of her father's health and her own resto- 
ration. That trial seemed to have been 
safely undergone, to which the life of 
every one was subject. The air, which 
till now had been arid and sultry, was 
changed into cool and moist. The pesti* 
lence had reached its utmpst height, and 
now symptoms of remission and decline 
began to appear. Its declension was more 
rapid than its progress,, and every day 
added vigour to hope. 

When her strength was somewhat re« 
trieved, Constantia called to mind a good 
woman who lived in her former neigh^ 
bourhood, and from whom she bad re- 

g3 



ceived many proofs of artleaa affectipn. 
This womanfs namo was Sarah Baxter. 
Sbe, li,ve4 within a small, distance of Con* 
stantia'a former dwelliog. The trade of 
her hjn9haQd was. that of a porter^ and 
she pursuedj in addition to the care of a 
numerous family^ the business of a laun- 
dress. The superior knowledge and ad** 
dress of Constance had enabled her to be 
serviceable to this woman in certain pain- 
ful and perplexing circumstances. 
This service was repaid with the ut- 

. most gratitude, Sarah regarded her be- 
ne&ctress with a species of devotion. 
She could not endure to behold one^ 
whom every accent and gesture proved 
to have once enjoyed affluence and dig- 
nity^ performing any servile office. In 
spite of her own multiplied engagements^ 
she compelled Constance to accept her 
assistance on many occasions^ and could 
scarcely be prevailed upon to receive any 

* compensation for her labour. Washing 
cloaths was her trade^ and from this 
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task she insisted on relieviog ber lovely 
patroness* . 

Coustatitia's change of dwelling pro- 
duced much regret in the kind Sarah. 
She did not dllow it to make any change 
in thdr previous arrangements^ but|func* 
tualiy visited the Dudleys once a week^ 
and carried home with her whatever stood 
in need of ablution. When the preva- 
lence of disease disabled Conrtahce from 
Imyinjo^ her the usual wages^ she would 
by no means consent to be absolved from 
this task. Her earnestness on this head 
was not to be eluded^ and Const anccj in 
consenting tb^t her work should for the 
present be performed gratuitously^ so- 
laced herself with the prospect of beibg 
able^ by some future change of fortune^ 
am'ply to reward her. 

Sarah's abode was distant from danger^ 
atad her fears were turbulent; she was 
nevertheless punctual in he,r visits to the 
Dudleys^ and anxious for their safety. 
In case of their sickness she had declared 
^ o3 
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her resolution to be their attendant and 
nurse. Suddenly^ however^ her visits 
ceased. The day on which her usual 
visit was paid was the same with that on 
which Constantia sickened^ but her com* 
ing was expected in vain.. Her absence 
was^ on some accounts, regarded with 
pleasure, as it probably secured her from 
the danger connected with the office of a 
nurse ; but it added to Constantia's cares, 
inasmuch as her own sickness^ or that of 
some of her family, was the^only* cause 
of her detention. 

To remove her doubts, the first use 
which Constantia made of her recovered 
strength was to visit her laundress : Sa- 
rah's house was a theatre of suffering. 
Her husband was the first of his family 
assailed by the reigning disease. Two 
daughters^ nearly grown to womanhood^ 
well-disposed and modest girls, the pride 
and support of their mother, and who 
lived at service, returned home sick at 
the same time, and died in a few days. 
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Ber husband had struggled for ele?en 
days with his disease^ and was seized just 
before Consiantia's arrival with the pangs 
of death. 

Baxter waa endowed with great ro- 
bustness and activity. This disease did 
not vanquish him but with tedious and 
painful struggles. His muscular force 
now exhausted itself in ghastly contor- 
tions^ and the house resounded with hia 
ravings. Sarah's courage had yielded to 
80 rapid a succession of evils. Constan- 
iia found her shut up in a chamber^ dis- 
tant from that of her dying husband^ in 
a paroxysm of grief» and surrounded by 
her younger children. 

Constantia's entrance was Irke that of 
an angelic comforter. Sarah was unqua- 
lified for any office but that of complaint. 
With great difficulty she was made to 
communicate the knowledge of ber si- 
tuation. Her visit aqt then passed into 
Baxter's apartment. She forced herself 
lo endure this tremendous, scene long 

G 4 
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enoitgh to discover that it was hasftentng 
to a cfose. Siie left thehouse^ and hast- 
ening to the proper office^ engaged the 
immediate attendance of a hearse. Be- 
fore the lapse of an hour^ Baxter's life- 
less remains were placed m a cct&u, and 
conveyed away. 

Odnstance now exerted herself to com- 
fort and eneoufage the su-rvivors. Her 
reinonstrances incited Sarah to perform 
with alacrity the tnea;sures which pxti- 
dem;e dictates on these occasiotis. The 
home was puri^ed by the admission of 
air and the sprinkling of vinegar. Cim- 
stantta applied her own hand to these 
tasks^ and set her humble friend an ex- 
ample of forethought and activity. Sa- 
rah would not consent to part with her 
till II late hour in the evening. 

The^e exertions liad liite to have be6n 
fatally injurious to C^onstance. Her health 
was not sufficiently confirmed to sustain 
oiices so arduous. In the course of the 
night her fatigue terminated in fever. 
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in tbe present more salubrious ^tate of 
the atmosphere it assamed no malignant 
syuiptomd^ and shortly disappeared. Dur* 
iog her indisposition she \t^as attended b^ 
Stirab^ in whose honest bosom no senti* 
ment li^as more liVel^ than gratitude. 
Constttntia hating protiiised to renew her 
Tisit the next daj^ had been impatientljr 
expected^' and Sarah had come to her 
dwelling in the evenings full of foreboding 
and anxiety^ to ascertain the cause of her 
delay. Having gained the bed«side of 
her patror^ess^ no consideration could in- 
duce her to retire from it. 

Constantia's curiosity was naturally ex^ 
cited as to the causes of Baxter's disease. 
The simple-hearted Sarah was prolix and 
minute in the history of her own affairs. 
No theme was more congenial to her 
temper than that which was now pro* 
posed. In spite of redundance and ob- 
scurity in the style of the narrative^ Con* 
stantia found in it powerful excitements 
of her sympathy. The tale^ on its own 

g5 
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account^ as well as from the connectioa 
of some of its incidents with a subsequent 
part of these memoirs, is worthy to be 
here inserted. However foreign the des* 
tiny of Monrose may at present appear to 
the story of the Dudleys, there will herer 
after be discovered an intimate connection 
between them. 
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CHAP. VII. 

Adjacent to the house occupied by 
Baxter was an antique brick tenement. 
It was one of the first erections made by 
the followers of William Penn. It had 
the honour to be used as the temporary 
resideneje .of that venerable person. Its 
moss-grown penthouse^ crumbling walls^ 
and ruinous porcb^ made it an interesting 
and picturesque object. Notwithstand- 
ing its age^ it was still tenable. 

This house was occupied^ during the 
preceding months^ by a Frenchman : his 
iress and demeanour were respectable : his* 
mode of life was frugal almost to penu- 
riousness^ and his only companion was a 
daughter. The lady seemed not much 
less than thirty years of age^ but was of 
a small and delicate frame. It was she 
that performed erery household office: 
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she brought water from the pump« and 
provisions from the.market. Their house 
had no visitantat, and was almost always 
closed. Duly as the morning returned a 
venerable figure was seen issuing from 
his door^ dressed in the sane stjk of 
tarnished splendour and old^-fashioaed 
prectseness. At the dinner hoor he as 
regularly returned. For the rest of the 
day he was inYisible. 

The habitations in this quai to* M'e few 
and scattered. The pestilence soon shew- 
ed itself here^ and the flight of most of '. 
the iufaabitantfi augmented its desolatenesa 
and dreariness. For some time^ Moti* 
rose^ that wa« his name^ made his usual 
appearance in the morning. At length 
the neighbours remarked that he no longer 
came forth as usual. Baxter bad a no- 
tion that Frenchmen were exempt froflfi^ 
this disease. He was, besides^ deeply 
and rancoroosly prejudiced against that 
nation. There will be no difficulty in 
accounting for this^ when it is b^owft 
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tbat be bad been mi Eof^ish gfemfdier tt 
I>ettiiigeB and Miaden. It must Hkewne 
be ad^d> tbst be wfts eoneiderabljr tinvid, 
and had etckne^a in his own family. 
Hence it was that the dtsapji^aYaiiee of 
Monrose excited in him no inquisttiTeness 
as to the eause. He did nut even men* 
ti#n tbi» tif^ttmstaace to others. 

The hAy was occasionally sleen as usnai 
in tbe street. There were always remark* 
ajole peculiarities in her behaviour. In 
the midst of grave and disconsolate looks 
she never laid aside an air of solemn dig- 
nity. She seemed to shrink from the 
Qdi)sef vatien df others, and her eyes were 
^always fi>ed upon the ground. One 
evoHiiig Baxter was passing the pnmp 
while sh€ was drawing wafer. The sad- 
ness which her looks betokened, and a. 
su^cion that her father m^ight be siek^ 
had a momentary eflfeet upon his feelings. 
He stopped and asked how her father 
wai. She paid a polite attention to hi» 
questioOi and said somethbg in Frenefa* 



This^ and the embarrassment of her air, 
convinced him thai? his words were not 
understood. He said no more (what 
indeed could he say ^) but passed on. 

Two or three. days after this» on re- 
turning in the evening to* his family, his- 
wife expressed her surprise in not having 
seen Miss Monrose in the street that day*. 
She had not been at the pump, nor had she 
gone^ as usual^ to market. This infor*-- 
mation gave him some disquiet;, yet he* 
oould form no resolution. As to entering: 
the house and offering his aid^ if aid were- 
neededj he had too> much regard for his« 
own safety^ and too little for that of ai 
firog-eating Frenchman^ to think seriously 
of that expedient. His attention was« 
speedily diverted by other objects, and- 
Monrose was for the present forgotten. 

Baxter's profession was that of a por* 
ter. He was thrown out of employment 
by the present state of things. The soli* 
oittide of the guardians of the city was^ 
exerted on this occasion, not only in op^ 
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pt)8tng the progress of disease, and fur* 
Bishing provisions to^ the destitute^ but 
in the prese^Tation o§ property. For 
this end the number of nightly watehmen 
"was increased. Baxter entered himself 
in this servtice: from nine till twelve 
o'clock at night it was his- province to 
occupy a certain.post^ 

On this night he attended his post as 
usual : twelve o'clock arrived^, and h^ 
bent his steps homeward i It v^s neces*^ 

* sary to. pass by Monrose'sdoor. On ap<^ 
proaching this bouse^. the circumstaooe 
mentioned by his wife recurEed. to him* 
Smnetliing like compassion was conjured 
up in his heart by the figure of the Iady> 
as he recollected to have lately seea it. 
It was obvious to conclude that sickness 
was the cause of her seclusion : the same^ 
it might be^ had confined her father. If 
this were truCj. how deplorable might be 
their present condition ! Without food> 

' without physician or friefids> ignorant of 
the language of the country^ . and thence 
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unable to eomiiiunicate their ^ants or 
Mlicit succotir ; fugitives from their na* 
tive land^ neglected^ sblttarj^ and poor. 

His heart was softened by thete imagei : 
he 8to|)ped ioYolatatarily ivrhen opposite 
their door : he looked up at tiie blouse. 
The shutters ^ere closed^ so that ligtttj 
if it were witbioj was ihyisible. He 
stepped into the poreH^ and put hii^ eye 
to tiie fcej*hole: all was dietrksooie and 
vraste. He listened^ add imagined that 
he heard the aspirations of grief. The * 
sound was scaroelj articulite^ but had 
an electrical etfect upon bib fefelings. He 
retired to fats home full of mourhftil re- 
fleetioni* 

He was A^illing to do softietbiog for the 
relief of the sufferers^ but nothing e<^uld 
be dene that hight ; jet succour^ if de* 
Uyed till the mornings might he ioef- 
fectaaK But how^ when thb moirning 
came, sh#nld he proceed to effectuate hid 
kind intentions ? The guardii^tls of th« 
public welfare at this crisis weffe di^tri- 



\ 
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buted into ^0se m4io counselled and 
(hose in^ho ^ecoted. A set of men^ tself- 
appomted to the generoiiB office^ em- 
ptoyed them^elv^s in sec^king out f lie tte- 
stitute or sick^ and iftfpartksg . irel'ief. 
With this ktrmn^t/metrt Baxter wa^ ac- 
quaiBted. He M^as resolvied to catr'y tid-* 
lugs of whfet fie bad heatd ^and 'se^n^ to 
Me of those p^rson^ early the next day. 

&axier^ afte^ taking soiBte ref^eshmertt, 
retired to rest. Ifi no long time, hoW- 
eter, -he was awakened by Ms wife, ♦vbo 
desfired htm to notice a certain gliioiner- 
ing on the ceiling. It seemed the feeble 
anfd flttting; ray of a diitaiit and moviB^ 
Kght comii^g through the windb^. It 
did not proofed from the sfreet^ f6t ^1^ 
ehamber ivat lighted from t%e side, and 
not froin tile front of tbe hou9e. A hMip 
borne by « passenger, nr the aVtendants 
of a hearse, could net be dtscovered in 
this situation . Besides, m tile liifter case, 
it would be accompanied by the sound of 
the vehicle, and probably by wteping 
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and exclamations of despair. His em* 
ployment^ as /the guardian of property, 
naturally suggested to him the idea of 
robbery. He sorted (torn hia bed^ and 
went to the window. 

His house stood at thedistance of about 
fifty paces from that of Monrose. There 
was annexed to the latter a small garden 
or yard^ bounded by a high woodea 
fence. Baxter's window overlooked this 
space. Before he reached the window^, 
the relative situation of the two habita- 
tions, occurred to him. A conjiBCture waa^ 
instantly formed t^atthe glimmering pro- 
ceeded from this quarter. His eye^ thjsre* 
fere, was immediately fixed upon Mon- 
sose'sback door ; it caught a glimpse of 
a human figure passing into the house 
through this door. The person had a. 
candle in. his hand : this- appeared by; 
the light which, streamed after him^ and 
which was perceived, though faintly^, 
through a small window of the dwellings, 
after (he back<door was closed. 



The peraoa disappeared too quicklj 
to allow him to say whether it was male 
or . female.. This scrutiny confirmed^ 
sather than weakened^ the apprehensions 
that first occurred. He reflected on the 
desolate and helpless condition of this 
funily. The father might be sick, and 
what opposition, could be made bj the 
daughter to the stratagems of violence of 
midnight pi undere'r^. This was an evil 
which it was his- d uty in an extraordinary 
sense to obviate. It is true> the hour of 
watching was passed^ and this, was not 
the district assigned to him r. but Baxter 
was, on the whole, of a generous and 
intrepid spirit : in the present case, ihere*^ 
fore, be did not hesitate long in forming, 
bis resolution. He seized a hanger that 
bung at his bed-side^ and which had 
hewn many an Bungwian and French 
hussar to pieces. With this he descended 
to the street : he cautiously approached 
Monrose's house. He listened at the door, 
but heard nothing. The lower apart* 
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tdent^ as be diseoreced ilinmgh the key- 
Ijole^ \r«s deserted and dark. Tfarese ap- 
pearances could not be actpimted f&r. 
He waa^ as jet, iinwillio|^ to call or to 
knock. He Was sol ici tons to obtain some 
iiiforoiatum by silent means, amd i?^iihotit 
alar nilng the persons within, "wfio, if they 
•wiEnre rofabws, might thM be pot upon 
their guard,, and >enabted to e^ctifpt. ff 
iiane but the fatnily were th^i^^ tWy 
^nrottld not tindterstaitd his signiiSs^ luid 
teight hnpute thedistiirbance to tbe ctfiiie 
ivhich he was desirous to obmte. What 
cotild he do ? Must he pWtiently Wait till 
iome inchient should b^pen id regutatie 
hisTnOtions? 

in this uncertarnty he biethought him- 
self of going round to 'the track part of 
the dwellitig, and watching the 4oor 
which had been idosed. An open spate, 
filled with rubbish add wieieds, adjoined 
the house and gurden on 6ne^iike. Hither 
be repaired^ and railing his head above 
the fence, mt n point dhrectly opposife the 
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doi>r> waited mth considerable impatience 
for some tqken or signal, by which h^ 
might be directed in his choice of 
meawf^cifs. 

Human life abQutids^with mj&terjom 
appearances. A, man perched on a fence 
at midnight, mute aqd motionless^ aqd 
gazing at a dark and dreary dwellings 
was an object calculaied to rouse curiosir 
iy. When the musculluc form and rugr* 
ged Tisage^ scared and furrowed into 
aemething like ferocity^ were added; 
when the nature of thq calamity by 
which the city. was dispeopled waa cooi* 
aidered, the motivefi .to plunder* and tba 
insecurity of property arising from the 
pressure of new wants on the poor, akid 
the flight or disease of the rich, were 
attended to, an obsc^rver woiuld be apt to 
admit fearful conjectures. 

I know not how long Baxter continued 
at this post« He remained heife becausia 
he could not, as.heconceivedy change.it 
for a better. . Before, his patience, w^re 
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exhausted^ his attention was called bj a 
noise within the house. It proceeded 
from the lower room. The sound was 
that of steps^ but this was accocnpanied 
with other inexplicable tokens. The 
kitchen door at length opened. The 
figure of Miss Monrose^ pale^ emaciated,* 
and haggard^ presented itself. Within 
the door stood a candle. It was placed 
on a chair within sight, and its rayd 
streamed directly against the face of 
Baxter^ as it was reared above the top of 
the fence. This illumination^ faint as it 
was, bestowed a certain air of wildness 
on the features which nature and the 
sanguinary habits of a soldier had .prevt« 
ously rendered in an eminent degree harsh 
and stern. He was not aware of* the 
danger of discovery^ in consequence of 
this position of the candle. His attentioB 
was for a few seconds engrossed by the 
object before liim. At length he chanced 
to notice another object. 

At a few yards distance from the fence. 
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sand within it, som3 one appeared to hme 
been digging. An opening was made in 
the ground, but it was shallow and irre* 
gular. The implement which seemed to 
have been used w^as nothing more than a 
fire-shovel^ for one of these he obseryed 
lying near the spot. The ladj had with- 
drawn from the door, though without 
dosing it. He had leisure, therefore, to 
attend to this new circumstance, and 
to reflect upon the purpose for which 
this opening might have been designed* 

Death is familiar to the apprehensions 
of a soldier. Baxter had assisted at the 
hasty interment of thousands, the. victims 
of the sword or ^of pestilence. - Whether 
it was because this theatre of human 
calamity was new to him, and death, in 
order to be viewed with his ancient un- 
concern, must be accompanied in the 
ancient manner, with halberts and tents ; 
certain it is, that Baxter was irresolute 
and timid in every thing that respected 
the yellow fever. The circumstances of 
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the. time wgigested that this was. a gyaYe>. 
to which flome vietim of thi^ dtseaae ^aa 
to be conaigiiaA. HiS: teeth cheitenA 
when he reflected how. near he mightrnow^ 
be. to the source of infeotion : yet- hia 
CMionty* retained: hifli at his post. 

He fixed his eyes once more 'Upo^ the 
door* In a short time the Jady again 
appeared at it. She was in a . stoopingf 
posture^ andf appeared to be dragging 
aosnething along the* floor. . His bloodi 
ran> cold at this spectacle. His foair in*-, 
fttaatly figured to itself a corpae^ livid 
nx^ conlagiousc Sil4H be had no power 
to. move. The lady's stMogtii*^ enfeebled 
a& it was by griefs and {>erbttpa by the 
absence of nouriahmentj seemed scarcely 
adequate. to iJie UA which site bad aa^ 
aigned heoelf. 

Her. burthen^ whatever it vf^Bj w«s 
cloaely wrapped in a sbeeti She drew it 
forward a few paces^ then desisted^ and- 
seized herself cm the ground apparcntly 
to- lecrait her strength^ and give vent to 
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the agpny of her thoughts io sighs. Her 
tears were either exhausted or refused to 
flow^ for none were shed by her. Presently 
she resumed her undertaking. Baxter's 
horror increased in proportion as she drew 
nearer to the spot where he stood^ and 
yet it seemed as if some fascination had 
forbidden him to recede. 

At length the burthen was drawn to 
the side of the opening in the earth. 
Here it seemed as if the mournful task 
was finished. She threw herself once 
more upon the earth. Her senses seemed 
for a time to have forsaken her. She sat 
buried in reverie, her eyes scarcely open, 
and fixed upon the ground^ and every 
feature set to the genuine expression of 
sorrow. Some disorder, occasioned by 
the circumstance of dragging, now took 
place in the vestment of what he had 
rightly predicted to be a dead body» 
The veil by aceident was drawn aside, 
and exhibited, to the itartled eye of Bax- 

Toil. I. ■ 
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ter, the pale and ghastlj visage of the 
unhappy Monrose. 

, This incident determined him. Every 
joint in his frame trembled, and he hasti- 
ly withdrew from the fence. His first 
motion in doing this produced .a noise, 
by which the lady was alarmed : she sud- 
denly threw her eyes upward, and pain- 
ed a full view of Baxter's extraordinary 
countenance, just before it disappeared. 
She manifested her terror by a piercing 
shriek. Baxter did not stay to mark her 
subsequent conduct, to confirm or to dis- 
sipate her fears^ but retired in confusion 
to his own house. 

Hitherto his caution had availed him. 
He had carefully avoided all employments 
and places from whinh he imagined im- 
minent danger was to be dreaded. Now^ 
through his own inadvertency, he had 
rushed^ as he believed, into the jaws of 
the pest. His senses had not been assailed 
by any noisome effluvia. This was no 
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unplauBible ground for imagining that 
tbis death had some other cause than the 
yellow fever. This circumstance did not 
occur to Baxter. He had been to)d that 
Frenchmen were not susceptible of this 
contagion. He had hitherto belieyed this 
assertion, but now regarded it as having 
been fully confuted. He forgot that 
Frenchmen were undoubtedly mortal^ 
and that there was no impossibility in 
Monrose's dyings even at this time^ of a 
malady different from that which pre- 
Tailed. 

Before morning he began to feel very, 
unpleasant symptoms. He related his 
late adventure to his wife. She endea- 
•Toured^ by what argument her slender 
ingenuity suggested, to quiet his appre- 
hensions, but in Tain. .; He hourly grew 
worse, and as soon as it waa light, dis- 
patched his wife for a physician. On 
interrogating this messenger, the physician 
obtained information of last night's occur- 
rences^ and this being communicated to 

h2 
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one of the dispensers of the public char it jr, 
they proceeded early in the morning to 
Mooro^e's house. It ^^as closed as usual. 
They knocked and called, but no one 
answered. They examined every avenue 
to the dwelling, but none of them were 
accessible. They passed into the garden, 
and observed, on the spot marked out by 
Baxter, a heap of earth. A very slight 
exertion was sulBicient to remove it, and 
discover the body of the unfortunate exile 
beneath . 

After unsuccessfully trying various btI-- 
pedients for entering the bousfe, they 
deemed themselves authorised to break 
the door. They entered, ascended the 
staircase, and searched every apartment 
in the house, but no human being was 
discoverable. The furniture was wretch- 
ed and scanty, but there was no proof that 
Monrose had fallen a victim to the reign- 
ing disease. It was certain that the lady 
had disappeared. It was inconceivable 
whither she had gone. 
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Baxter suffered a long period of sick- 
ness. The prevailing maladj appeared 
upon him in its severest form. His strength 
of constitution, and the careful attendance 
of his wife, were insufficient to rescue 
him from the grave. His case may be 
quoted as an example of the force of ima^ 
gin^tion. He had probably already re* 
ceiv^d^ through the medium of the air^ 
or by contact of which he was not con- 
scious, the seeds of this disease. They 
might have perhaps have lain dormant^ 
had not this panic occurred to endow them 
yfith activitj. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

t * 

Such were (he facts circamstantially 
communicated hy Sarah. The; afforded 
to Constance a theme of ardent meditation. 
The similitude between her own destiny 
and that of this unhappy exile codld not 
fail io be observed'. Immersed inpover* 
iy^ fr fend less, burthened with the main^ 
tenance and nurture of her father, their 
circumstances were nearly parallel. The 
catastrophe of her tale was the subject 
of endless but unsatisfactory, conjecture. 

She had disappeared between the flight 
of Baxter and the dawn of day. What 
path had she taken ? Was she now alive ? 
Was she still an inhabitant of this city ? 
Perhaps there was a coincidence of taste 
as well as fortunes between tl^em. The 
only friend that Constantia ever enjoyed^ 
congenial with her in principles, sex^ and 
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oge, was at a distance that forbad/com- 
ihunicatioD. She imagined that Ursula 
Monrose would prove worthy of her love, 
and felt unspeakable regret at the impro- 
bability of their ever meeting. 

Manwhiie the dominion of cold begim 
to be feltj and the contagious fever 
entirely disappeared. The return of 
health was hailed with rapture by all 
ranks of people. The streets were once 
more busy and frequented : the sensatioo 
of present security seemed to, shut out 
from all hearts the memory of riecent 
disasters. , Public . entertainments were 
thronged with auditors. A new theatre 
had lately been constructed^ and a com- 
pany of English Comedians had arrived 
during the prevalence of the malady. 
They now began their exhibitions;, and 
their audiences were overflowing. 

Such is the motly and ambiguous con^ 
dition of human society^ such is the com- 
plexity of all efFrcts, from what cause 
soever they spring, that none can. telj^ 

H 4 
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whether this destructive pestikocewu M 
the inrfaole productive of most pain or 
most pleasure. Those vrho had been sick 
and had recovered found in this circum- 
stance a source of exultation. Others 
made haste by new marriages to supply 
the place of vrires^ husbands^ and children^ 
whom the scarcely csi:tinguished pestilence 
had swept away. 

Constance, however, ^as permitted io 
tal(e no share in the general festivity, 
duch was the colour of her fate^ that the 
yellow ftver, by affording her a respite 
from toil, supplying leisure for the 
acquisition of a useful branch of know- 
ledge, and leading her ib the discovery of 
a cheaper, more simple, and more wholes 
some method of subsistence, had been 
friendly, instead of adverse io her hap- 
piness. Its disappearance, instead of re- 
lieving her from suffering, was the signal 
for the approach of new cares. 

Of her ancient customers, some were 
dead, and others were slow in resuming 
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tbeir fmeient babitations^ and their ordi- 
nary habits. Meanwhile two wants wera 
now oreiated and were urgent. The 
season demanded a supply of fuel^. and 
her rent bad accumulated beyond her 
|iower to discharge. M'Grea no sooner 
returned from the country than he ap-* 
plied to hei; for payment. Some proprie- 
tors^ guided by humanity^ had remitted 
their dues^ but M^Crea was not one of 
these. According to his own representa- 
tion^ no roan was poorer than himself^ 
and the punctual payment of all that 
was owing to him was no more than suf- 
ficient to aJBTord him a scanty sub»stenc^. 
He was aware of the indigence of the 
Dudleys^ and was therefore extremely 
importunate for paym^nt^ and could 
.scarcely be prevailed upon to allow them 
the interval of a day for the discovery of 
.expedients. This day was passed by 
Constantia in fruitless anxieties. The 
ensuing ev^ng had been fixed for a re- 
petition of his visit The hour 

h5 
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'but her intention was exhausted in vai», 
M'Crea was punctual to the minute. 
Constance was allowed no option. 8he 
inerefy declared that the money demanded 
the bad not to give^ nor could -she foresee 
'^ny period at which her inabiltty would 
be less than it then was. 

These declarations were heard by her 
visitant with marks of unspeakable vexa- 
tion. He did not fail to expatiate on the 
'equity of his demands^ the moderation 
and forbearance he had hitherto shewn^ 
notwithstanding the extreme urgency of 
his own wanfs^ and the inflexible rigour 
with which he had been treated by Ms 
creditors. This rhetoric was merely the 
^reliide to an intimation that he must 
tiVait himself of any lawful mean^^ by 
which he might gain possession of his 
cfvsri. ' 

"' This insinuation W9.S fully comprehend- 

^ ed by Constance^ but it wtts heard with- 

'duf any niw emotions. ' Her knowledge 

of her landlord's character taught her 
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to expect but one consequence. He 
paused to observe what effect would be 
produced by this indirect menace. She 
answered without anj change of tone, 
that the loss of habitation and furniture, 
however incoBveaient at this season, must 
be patiently endured. If it were to be 
prevented only by the payment of money, 
its prevention was impossible. 

M'Crea renewed his regrets that there 
should be no other alternative. The law 
sanctioned his claims, and justice to his 
family^ which was already large, and 
likely to increase^ required that they 
should not be relinquished ; yet such was 
the mildness of his temper and his aver- 
sion to proceed to this extremity^ that he 
was willing to dispense with immediate 
payment on two conditions. First, that 
they should leave his house within a 
week, and secondly, that they should put 
into his hands some trinket or moveable^ 
equal in value to the sum demanded^ 
which should be kept by him as a pledge. 
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This last hint suggested an expedient 
for obviating the present distress. The 
lute with which Mr. Dudley was accus- 
tomed to solace his solitude was^ if 
possible^ jnore essential to his happiness 
than shelter or food. To his daughter it 
possessed little direct power to please. 
It was inestimable merely for her father's 
sake. Its intrinsic value was at least 
equal to the sum duc^ but to part with 
it was to bereave him of a good which 
nothing else could supply. Besides^ not 
being a popular and saleable instrument^ 
it would probably be contemptuously 
rejected by the ignorance and avarice of 
M'Crea. 

There was another article in her pos* 
)i€ssion of some value in traffic^ and of a 
kind which M'Crea was far more likely 
to accept : it was the miniature portrait 
of her friend, executed .by a German art- 
ist> and set in gold. This image was s 
precious though imperfect substitute for 
sympathy and inter<:Ourse with the ori* 
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giaal. Habit htd made this pictare a 
source of a species of idolatry. Its power 
over her sensations was similar to that 
possessed b j a beautiful Madonna over 
the heart of a j u venile enthusiast. It was 
the mother of the only devotion which 
her education had taught her to consider 
as beneficial or true. 

She perceived the necessity of parting 
with it on this occasion with the utmost 
clearness^ but this necessity was thought 
upon with indescribable repugnance. It 
seemed as if she had not thoroughly conr 
ceived the extent of her calamity till now. 

It seemed as if she could have enidured 

• 

the loss of eyes with less reluctance than 
the loss of this inestimable relique. Bit« 
ter were the tears which she shed over it 
as she took it from her bosom, and con-* 
signed it to those i*apacioas bands that 
were stretched out to receive it; She 
derived some little consolation from the 
promises of this man^ that he would keep 
it safely till she was able to redeea it. 
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1 Tb6 j^ther condition* that of inDmedUie 
remoyal from the house^ seemed at first 
Bjglit impracticable. Some reflection^ 
faoweyer, shewed her that the change 
might not only be passible but useful. 
A&iong other expedients for dimintshing 

• 

e^pence^ that of limiting her furniture 
and dwelling to the cheapest standard 
had often occurred . She now remembered 
that the house occupied by Monrose was 
t^nantless ; that its antiquity^ its remote 
and . unpleasant situation^ and its small 
4imensions^ might induce M'Crea^ to 
.whom it belonged, to let it at' a much 
lower price than that which he now ex- 
acted. M^Crea would have been better 
^pleased if her choice had fallen on a dif- 
ferent house; but he had powerful though 
sordid reasons for desiring the* possession 
of this tenement. He assented therefore 
to. her proposal, provided her removal 
took place without delay. 

In the present state of her funds this 
repioval was impossible. Mere shelter 
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would not suffice during this inclement 
season : M^ithout fuel neither cold could 
be excluded^ nor hunger relieved. There 
-was nothing convertible into money but 
her lute : ni^ sacf ifice was more painful^ 
but an irresistible necessity demanded it. 
Her interview with M'Crea took place 
while her father was absent from the 
room. On his return she related what 
had happened, and urged the necessity of 
parting with his favourite instrument. 
-He listened to her tale with a sigh. Yes^ 
said he, do what thou wilt> ray child. 
It is unlikely that any one will purchase 
it. It is ceriaih that no one will give for 
it what I gave: but thou may'st try. 
It has been- to me a faithful friend. I 
know not how I should have lived with- 
out it. Its notes have cheered me with 
the sweet remembrances of old times. It 
wasj in some degnee, . a substitute for the 
eyes which I have tost ; but now let it 
go^ and perform for me perhaps the dear-* 
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est of its services. It may help us to 
sustain the severities of this season. 
. There "was no room for delay. She 
immediately set out in search of a pui>- 
^haser. Such an one was most likely to 
be found in the keeper of a musical re» 
pository^ who had lately arrived from 
Europe. She entertained but slight hopes 
that an instrument^ scarcely known among 
her neighbours, would be bought at any 
price, however inconsiderable. 

She found the keeper of the shdp eil-^ 
^aged in conversation with a lady, wfaofNB 
person and face instantly arrested the at*- 
tention of Constance. A less sagacious 
observer would have eyed the stranger 
with indifference; but Constance was 
ever busy in interpreting the language of 
features and looks. Her sphere of ob- 
servation had been narrow, but her hn^ 
bits of examining, comparing, and do- 
ducing, had thoroughly exhausted that 
sphere. These habits were eminently 
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strong with relation to this class of ob* 
jects. She delighted to investigate the 
baman countenance^ and treasured up 
numberless c<mclusions as to the coinci- 
dence between mental and external qua* 
Iitie», 

She had often been forcibly struck by 
forms that were accidentally seen> and 
which abounded with this species of mute 
expression. They conveyed at a single 
glance what could not be imparted by 
volumes. The features and nhwpe aunk; 
18 it wercj into perfect harmony with sen*- 
timents and passions. Every atom of the 
frame was. pr^nant with significance.' 
In some, nothing was remarkable but 
this power of the outwird figure to ex« 
hibit the internal itentiments. In others, 
the intelligence thus uoteiled waft re-> 
markable for its heterogenious or oner* 
getic qualities^ for its tendency to fill her 
heart with veneration or abhorrence^ or 
to involve her in endless perplexities. 

The accuracy and vividness with which 
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pictures of this kind presented themseltei 
to he^ iroagioatton reseoitled the opera-* 
tions of a sixth sense. It citnnot be 
doubted^ however, that much was owing 
to the enthusiastic tenor of her own con* 
ceptions, and that her conviction of the 
truth of the picture principally flowed 
from the distinctness and strength of its 
hues. 

. The figure which she now examined 
wAs vmail^ hut of «x<|Uisite proportions* 
Her coniplieKioVi.testified the influeuce of 
a torfid suu:; but the darkness v>eiled« 
without obscuring^ the glowing, tinjts oi^ 
ber cheek. The #had.e wii(S remarkabljr. 
deep, but a deeper -stiU was required ta 
become i ioeompf^ible with beauty. Her 
features weris irri^gular^ but defects of 
symmetry .were amply supplied by eyea 
that, anticipaied speech and positions 
M^hich c^^piveyed that to which language 
ygfAs inadequate. 

It was not the chief tendency of her 
iH)pearance to seduce or to melt: hfr's 
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^ere the polished cheek and the mi>ta'<* 
bility of muscle;' which belong to wo- 
man ; but the genius conspicuous in her 
aspect was heroic and contemplatiTe. 
The female was absorbed v so to speak, 
10 the rational creature/ and the emotions 
most apt to be excited in the gazer j>ar* 
took less of love than of reverence* 

Such is the portrait of this stranger 
delineated bj Constance. I copy it with 
greateir willingness^ because, if we sub* 
irtitute li nobler stature^ and a comi^lesiMi 
less uniform and delicate, it is suited with 
the utmo&tf accuracy to herself. She was 
probably unconscious of this resemblance ; 
but this circumstance may be supposed 
to infiuence her in diseovwing such at- 
tractive propertieis in ft form thus vaguelj^ 
seeor. ' These impressioos, permanent and 
cogent as they were, were gained at a 
single gknce. The purpose whiek led 
her thither was too.momeotous to be long 
excluded. 

Why, sbid the master of the shop, this 
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is luc^jr« Here is a ladj ^rho has jutt 
)>eea inquiriEig for an iqstrument of thU 
kiod. Perhaps the one you have will 
•lut hfit. If you will bring it to me^ I 
will wamine it^ and if it is coiopleat will 
mgke a bargaia with you.-r-He then turur 
ed to. the lady who had first entered^ and 
a short dialogue in French ensued ^e« 
iweea them. The man repeated his as- 
•ur^nces to Constance^ who> promising 
to hasten back with the iostrumentj took 
lier lea^?e. The lute« in its structure and 
ornaments, has rarely been sarpassed. 
When scrutinigted by this artiste it proT«4 
to be compleat^ and the price demanded 
for it was readily given* 

By this means the Dudleys were ena^ 
bled lo change their habitation, add to 
supply themselves with fuel : to obviate 
future exigences^ Constantia betook her- 
self mice more to the needle. They per- 
sisted in the use of their simple fare, and* 
endeavoured to contract their wants, and 
methodize their occupations, by a stand- 
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ard as rigid as possible. She had not 
reh'nquished her design of adopting a 
new and more liberal profession ; but 
thoughy when indistinctly and generally 
considered^ it seemed easily effected^ yet 
the first steps which it would be prdper 
to take did not clearly or readily sug* 
gest themselves. For the present she 
was contented to pursue the beaten tracts 
but was prepared to benefit by any oc- 
casion that time might furnish^ suitable 
to the execution of her plan« 
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CHAP. IX. 

t 

It maj be asked if a woman of this 
character did not attract the notice of 
the world. Her station^ no less than her 
modes of thinkings excluded her from the 
concourse of the opulent and the gay. 
She kept herself in privacy : her engage- 
ments confined her to her own fire-side^ 
and her neighbours enjoyed no means of 
penetrating through that obscurity in 
which she wrapt herself. There were, 
no doubt9 persons of her own sex capa- 
ble of estimating her worth, and who 
could have hastened to raise so much 
merit from the indigence to which it was 
condemned. She might, at least, have 
found associates and friends justly en- 
titled to her affection ; but whether she 
^ere peculiarly unfortunate in this re- 
spect^ or whether it arose from a jealous 
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and unbending spirit that would remit 
none of its claims to respect^ and was 
backward in its overtures to kindness and 
intimacy^ it so happened that her hours 
were for a long period enliyeoed by no 
companion but her father and her faith* 
ful Lucy. The humbleness of her dwelU 
itigt her plain garbj and the meanness of 
her occupation^ were no passports. to the 
favour of the rich and vain. These^ added 
to her youth and beauty, frequently ex- 
posed her to insults^ froHi^wbich^ tbougl» 
productive for a time of mortificatioo 
and distress^ she^ for the moat .part, ex-* 
tricated herself by her spirited carriage^ 
and presence of mind. 

One inpident of this kind it will be net 
cessary to mention. One evening bee 
engagements carried her abroad. JSbe 
had proposed to return immediately^ fiod^ 
ing by experience the danger that was t0 
be dreaded by a woman young and un«r 
protected. Something occurred that un* 
avoidably lengthened her atay^ and iJie 
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let out on ber return at a late hour. 
One of the other sex offered her hU guar- 
dianship^ but this she declined^ and pro* 
ceeded homeward alone. 

Her way lay through streets but Httle 
inhabited^ aad whose few inhabitants 
were of the profligate class. She was 
ieonicious of the inconTenienices to whicli 
she was exposed^ and therefore tripped 
along with all possible haste. She had 
not gone far before she perceived, through 
the dusk, two men standing near a porch 
before her. She had gone too far to re* 
cede or change her course without excit- 
ing observation, and she flattered herself 
that the persons would behave with de* 
cency. Encouraged by these reflections, 
and somewhat hastening her pace, she 
went on. As soon as she came opposite 
the place where they stood, one of them 
threw himself round, and eaught her arm» 
exclaiming, in a broad tone, '' Whither 
io fast^ my love, at this time of night?'' 
The other» at the same time, threw 



armf round her waist, crying ont, ^'^A 
pretty priise^ by g — : just in the nick of 
time/' 

They were huge and brawny fellows, 
in whose grasp her feeble strength was 
annihilated. Ttieir motions were so 8ud* 
den that she had not time to escape by 
flight: her stru^Ies merely furpished 
them with a subject of laughter. He 
that held her waist proceeded to pollute 
her cheeks with bis kisses, and drew her 
into the porch. He tore her from the 
grasp of hiiu who first seized her, who 
seemed to think his property invaded, and 
«aid, in a^sorly tone, '^ What nowi Jem- 
my ? I>*-n your heart, d'ye think PH be 
ibbbed ? Haire done with your slabbering^ 
Jemmy: first come, first derred;" and 
seemed disponed to assert his claims by 
force. 

To this brntaffty Gonstantia had no- 
thing ^o oppose but fruitless struggles 
and shrieks for help: succour was for^ 
tunately at hand. Her exclamations 
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were heard hy ^ person acroas tbe street, 
^h# iostastlj ran^ and.^Hh sonie diSb* 
cixliy disengaged her from the grasp of 
the ruffians.. He accoof aiHed- her! .the 
rest of the waj» bpstoiped. on Iter ^verj 
pojiite atte]ilipo> and/ though pre$$<d 1o 
enter the. house^ declifi^d th« in:vitatioa. 
8h^^ba4 ^o opportunity of ^xaoiihiiig tbe 
appearance of l|er new fciead : this tbe 
dArkuess of the. night and b^t owti :pa-» 
nic prevented. 

I^ext daja person called upon her» 
\Thom she instantly recognized to be her 
Ute protf^otf^P/: be ^nie with some.mes- 
sage frmvi ^k\p lister': bi» wAmeriB >i^ere 
simple and; ao0^eiptati<^i4s> and hbteatbed 
tbe genuine H^rit; of civility. 'Ha<tiAg 
perforaied;hia ppB|inissioii» a^A ooc;q aioi% 
received ,t]^^tbaftlis whfbcb iiib p^mti 
forth with peculiar warmth for his last 
iugbt*s interposition^ he took ibis lea^e. 
'The naoie of ibis man was Balfouh 
He. was. middle-agedj' of a $gwe neitiMr 
elegit oQriiDgainly, and; an.nsptfot that 



Was ftifldliid platid, but betrayed few 
hjatks of intdiigience: be was an adven- 
iMret from Scotland, Vfhdm & rtrict ad- 
herente to the inft:jS[ifnd 6f trade had reh- 
dered opulent: be t^ras governed by the 
)[)rhidples 6t ftiercantile integrity in all bis 
dealings^ and ^As affable and kind, With- 
out being geiietous, in his' treatikient of 
iilferiors : he Was a stringer to Viblent 
etnotions of any kindj and his* intelleetual 
acquisitions Were limited t6 his own pro- 
fession. 

IliS denifeahour Wsid tranquil and uni- 
form i he Was sparing of W6rds^ and these 
were uttered in th6 Softest manneh Ih 
all hid transacti6tld he wa^ Sedate and 
cohsideratei in his dress ^d mode of 
living there' were no appearances of par- 
limony ; but there were^ likewise^ as few 
traces of profusion. 

His sifter had shared in his prosperity. 
As soon as his affairs would permit, he 
tent f6r her to Scotland^ where she had 
lived in a stAte little removed from pe- 

i2 
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nury^ and had for some years IBeen vested 
with the superintendance of his house- 
hold. There was a considerable resem* 
b\ance between them in person and cha* 
racter. Her profession^ or those arts in 
which her situation had compelled her to 
acquire skilly had not an equal tendency 
to enlarge the mind as those of her bro- 
ther^ but the views of each were limited 
to one set of objects: his superiority was 
owing not to any inherent difference^ but 
to accident. 

Balfour's life had been a model of 
chasteness and regularity; though this 
was owing more to constitutional cold- 
nessj and a frugal spirit^ than to virtuous 
forbearance ; but, in his schemes for the 
future, he did not exclude the circum- 
stance of marriage. Having attained a 
situation secure as the nature of human 
affairs will admit from the chances of po- 
verty^ the way was suflSciently prepared 
for nuitrimony : his thoughts had been 
for some time enfployed in the selection 
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of a suitable companion^ when this ren- 
counter happened \vith Miss Dudley. 
' Balfour was not destitute of those feel- 
ings which are called into play by the 
sight of youth and beauty in distress. 
This incident was not speedily forgotten : 
the emotions produced by it were new to 
him. He reviewed them oftener, and 
'With more complacency^ than any which 
he had before experienced. They afford-^ 
ed him so much satisfaction^ that^ in or-^ 
der to pr^erve them undiminished^ he 
resolved to repeat his visit. Constantia 
treated him as one from whom she had 
received a -considerable benefit. Her 
sweetness and gentleness were uniform^ 
and Balfour found that her humble roof 
promised him mor^ happiness than hi» 
own fire-side^ or the society of his pro* 
fessional brethren. 

• He could not overlookj in the course 
of such reflections as these^ the question 
relatire to marriage^ and speedily deter- 
mined to solicit the honour of her hand^. 

i3 
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H« k^A not decided >fitboiit hi« i}9Ua| 
foresight s^nd deUtieratioD ; nor b^d b9 
bee^ wanting in the accuriup; 9f ki^ ob* 
^afv^tiops and inquiries. Tbose qualjr 
fic^ations, indeed* ^hi<rh w^e of chief 
valu^ in his ej^j lajf vpon the. 9Mr((l€e : 
h^ wap QQ judge of her iatelli^etual cba^ 
taetetj pr of the loftioest of her moralitj ; 
AQt even the grajoei of person^ or fea^ 
tjt^reSj^ Qr nanner9^ attracted mooh of hit 
attentipn. He remarked her admirthle 
^jionomy of tiiVM, and mowy, Md Ut>oiif# 
the nimpUcitj? of her dreie^ h«r evewMf 
of tQmpei!^ tind her loi e (»f seeLttftov : 
these ^e're esseotjial requisites of a.wife 
itk his opioion. Tbi9 iBsignifieaiioa «f 
liii %wn births the lowness of bia ori^ 
ginaL |!Ortui^e, and the efficacjr ofindiutry 
wA teoiperaoee to con&r an4 inaiotaio 
wealthj had taught hitaiodiffiarenoe aate 
'hirth Of fortune in bis spouse. His mo* 
dttcate dosirea in this respect were giati* 
fied^ and be was anxious only fer a parti* 
that vvQuld aid bim in preserving ra^ 



thet than in cnlafging his property. He 
esteemed himself eminently fortunate in 
meeting with one in whom every matri- 
mooial qualifi-cation concentred. 

He was not deficient in modesty, but 
be fancied that^ on this occasion^ there 
was n a 'possibility of miscarriage: he 
held her capacity in deep veneration, hut 
this circumstanee rendered him more se- 
cure of success : he conceived this unioit 
to be even more eligibie with regard to 
her than to htmseti^ and confided in the 
rectitude .of her understanding forade* 
cUion favourable to his wishes. * 

Before any express declaration was 
made, Constantia easily predicted th& 
event from the frequency of his visits; 
and the attentiveness ef his manners. It 
was no difficult task to ascertain th?^ 
man's character. Her modes of thiu)cin^ 
were, in- few respects-, similar ttx those of 
her lover: ehe was eager ito investigate,' 
ia the £l ret place, the attributes of his 
miad. His professional and householi^ 

I 4 ' / 
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maxims were not of iocohsiderable im- 
portance^ but tbey were subordinate con* 
siderations. In the poverty of bis dis-* 
course and ideas she quickly found rea* 
ions for determining her conduct. 

Marriage she had but little considered^ 
as it is in Uself. What are the genuine 
principles of that relation, and what con^ 
duet with respect to it is prescribed to 
rational beings by their duty, she had 
not hitherto investigated; but she was 
not backward to inquire what are the 
precepts of dMty in her own particular 
case. She knew herself to be young; 
she was sensible of the daily enlargement 
of her knowledge ; every day contributed 
to rectify some error, or confirm some 
truth. These benefits she owed to her 
situfttion, wbicb, whatever were its evils, 
gave her as much freedom from restraint 
as is consistent with the state of human 
aflfairs. Her poverty fettered her exer- 
tions, and circumscribed her pleasures. 
Poverty/ therefore^ was an evil, and the 



reverse of poverty was to be desired : but 
riches were not barren of constraint, and 
its advantages might be purchased at too 
dear a rate. 

' Allowing that the wife is enriched bj 
marriage, how humiliating were the con- 
ditions annexed to it in the present case ! 
The company of one with whom we have 
no sympathy^ nor sentiments in common, 
is, of air species of solitude, the most 
loathsome and dreary. The nuptual life 
is attended with peculiar a^ravations, 
since the tie is infrangible, and the choice 
of a more suitable companion, if such an 
one should offer^ is for ever precluded. 
The'hardships of wealth are not inconi- 
pensated by some benefits ; but these be- 
nefits, false and hollow as they are, can- 
not be obtained by marriage. Her ac- 
ceptance of Balfour would merely ag- 
gravate her indigence. 

Now she was at least mistress of the 
product of her own labour. Her tasks 
were toilsome> but tlie profits, though 

i5 
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ilmAex, were iMre,, ^xiA f^ aii«imi%ler«4- 

powen Henceforth she would he l^ereA 
ef4fk of perfiooal freediom. Sa fmr fcQin 
powoaaihg pf4)piM?ty^ she/ herself wqiaM. 
taeeome the property of anothisr. 

She waft not unaware of tlie coaae^ 
quences flowing from differences of ca^ 
paclly ; and that power, to whomsoever 
^S^l'y granted^ will be exercised b^jr the 
most addreasfu^; bujt she derived Bacn»> 
courageineiit.freia tiuee conaideMliena. 
She would not stoopt to gain her ead by* 
the hateful arts o£ the sycophaat^ and' 
was too wise to place an uftbiMiDdfid re* 
liaace on the influence of truth. The^« 
character^ likewise^ of thia aaao^ raflirv 
cientty exempled kioi from either of thoiei 
influences. 

She did not forget the natuve of tiia 
altar^yows. To abdicate the use of her 
own uaderstaMKeg was scarcely justtfi^ 
able in any €as«; but to^ vaw an aSkotiom 
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that was not felt, and could not be com- 
pel led, and to promise obedience to one 
whose judgment was glaringl^y defective, 
were acts atrocronsly criminah Educa- 
tion, besides, had created in her an insur- 
mountable abhorrence of admitting to 
conjugal privileges the man who had uo' 
claim upon her love. It could not be de- 
Died that a state of abundant accommo- 
dation was better than the contrary ; but 
this consideration, though, in the most' 
rational' estimate, of some weight, she 
was not so depraved and effeminate as to 
allow to overweigh the opposite evils. 
Homely liberty was better than splendid 
servitude. 

Her resolution was easily formed, but 
there were certain impediments in the 
way of its execution. These chiefly arose 
from deference to the opinion, and com- 
passion for the infirmities of her father. 
He assumed no controul over her actions : 
his reflections in the present case were 
rather understood than expressed*. Wheu^ 
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uttered, it was with the mildness of equa-* 
litj, and the modestj of persuaiion : it 
was this circumstance that conferred upon 
them all their force. His decision on so 
delicate a topic was not wanting in saga* 
city and moderation ; hut> as a man, he 
had his portion of defects, and his frame 
Wjis enfeebled by .disease and care; yet 
he set no higher value on the ease and 
independance of bis former condition than 
any man of like experience. He could 
not endure to ejtist on the fruits of bis 
daughter's labour. He ascribed bcr de- 
cision to a spirit of excessive refir&ement,. 
and wasj of course, disposed to give lit- 
tle quarter to maiden scruples : they were 
phaotoms, he believed, which experience 
would dispeL His morality, besides, was 
of a much more flexible kind ; and the 
miarri^ge vows were, in his opinion, formal 
and unmeaning, and neither us them* 
aelves> nor in the opinion of the 
world, accompanied with any rigoroua 
ebligatioOt He drevv more favourable 
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Oifieos from the koowa capaettj of hk 
daughter, and the flexibility of her lover. 
. She demanded his opinion and advice. 
She listened to his reasonings; and re-^ 
Tolved . them vi^ith candour and impar^ 
tiality. She stated her objections vfiih 
simplicity; but the difference of age-and 
sex ^as auflScient to preclude agreement. 
Arguments were of.no use bnt to prolong 
the debate ; but« happily^ the magnani- 
mity of Mr. Dudley would admit of na 
sacrifice. Her opinions^ it is true, were 
erroneous; but he was willing that she 
should regulate her conduct by her own 
ooBceptions of right, and not by those of 
another. To refuse Balfour's offers was 
an evil, but an evil inexpressibly exceeded 
by that of accepting them contrary to 
her own sense of propriety. 

Difficulties, likewise^ arose from thip 
consideration of what was due to the man 
who had already benefited her, and who^ 
in ; this act^ intended to confer upon her 
further benefits . These> though the source 
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#f s<U9e-eiBbftrrasimeBt> were ant suftei* 
eat to fthake her resolutiao. Balfbuv 
c^ould not uttderstand her principal o^ec* 
tiees.. Tl]ie7 were of & lize altogether 
di«proportioned to hia capacity. Her 
moral speculations were quite beyond the 
sphere of his reflectioas. She: could not 
^patiate, without a breach of civility^ on 
the disparity of their minds^ aad yet 1h\^ 
was the only or principal ground on 
whiQh abe had erected her scruples. 

Iter jbtfaer. laved her too well not te be 
delirout$ of relieving her from a painful 
tai»k^ though undertaken without neces* 
Sity> and eonArary to his opiftion. Refer 
hin^ to me^ said he ; I will make the best 
of the matter^ and render your refusal as 
pulatahle a^ possible; but dio you autho- 
rize me to make it absolute^ and without 

f^peal ? — 

My djcar iadier I bow good you ai'e !' 
but. that shall be my prov^ince. If I err^ 
let the consequences of my mistake 'Mf 
eoofined to mT0elf . U would be <^uel 



in4«^ to iqake you the iMtruiDODt in %> 
trHiSttaction which your ju dement di9ap<% 
pL^QvcKi. My reluctance wi^ a weak an^ 
foolidi thing. Straoge^ ii»deedj if ibl| 
puHty of mj motives will not beai: me out 
qn thjis^ ai$ it; Inas d^ooe oo many oiore 
arduous accasi^ns.-*-*^ 

W<^1U h^ it $^; that ia besst I believe. 
Tea to one but %, with my wan4; of eyes^ 
w^Mtd blwdeCj while y.oqr'» will be of 
iio sp[ia]l' use io; a contest with a^ lovtc* 
Thejr wiU serve yQ,u to watch tbe'trawi-* 
tioos ia ti^b p]acid pbysipgnomy^ and OTer^ 
pow6f his disicontents. 

Skid was aware of the iQCOnvenienceff 
to which thia re8olutio.n would subj^t 
hj^r^jbiit Hoce they were unavoidable^ shu 
armed herself with the requisite patieocei 
Hei; appreb^niaions were 9^ without rea* 
son. More tbw one oqnference was |iece«!r 
^a^y tot qoAvipce him of her ineaning; aa4 
ya QC<ier t<^ ef«ct heir i^urpo^e, she was 
oblige to behave with so much expiidt* 
9^s^x 9» to. k%WivA giving hm^^^ 
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This affair was productive of no nmM 
texatioh. He had put too much faith in 
the validity of his pretensions^, and the 
benefits of perseverance^ to be . easily 
shaken off. 

This decision was not borne by hint 
with as much patience as she wished. 
He deemed himself unjustly 'treated^ and 
his resentment exceeded those bounds of 
moderation which he prescribed to him* 
self on all other occasions. From his 
anger^ however^ there was not much to be 
dreaded ; but, unfortunately, his sister 
partook of bis indignation and indulged 
her petulance, which was enforced by 
every gossiping and tattling propensity^ 
to^the irreparable disadvantage of Con- 
itantia. 

' She owed her support to her needle ; 
she was dependant therefore on the 
caprice of customers. This caprice wa» 
swa^able by every breath, and paid m 
merely subordinate regar^ in the choice 

« 

of workwomen^ to the circumstances of 
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skilly ^cheapness and diligence. In con- 
sequence of this, her usual sources of 
subsistence began to fail. 

Indigence^ as well as wealthy is com- 
parative. He indeed must be wretched, 
whose food, cloathing, and shelter^ are 
limited, both in kind and quaptity, by 
the standard of mere necessity ; who, iu 
the choice of food, for example, is go-* 
vernedbyno consideration but its cheap- 
ness, and its capacity to sustain nature* 
Yet ta this degree of wretchedness was 
Miss Dudley reduced. 

As her means of subsistence began to 
decay, she reflected on the Ihange of em* 
ployment that might become necessary. 
She was mistress of no lucrative art but 
that which now Chreateoed to be useless. 
There was but one avenue through which 
she could hope to escape from the pressure 
of absolute want. This she regarded 
with an aversion that nothing but extreme 
necessity, and the failure of every other 
expedient^ would be able to subdue. 
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This vf^B, the btring herself af a servant, 
Sveo that could not answer all her pur- 
poses. If a subsistence were provided by 
it for herself^ whither should her father 
and her Luey het$ke themselves for sup- 
port. 

Hitherto her labour had been sufficient 
to shut out famine and the cold. It is 
true^ she had been cut off from all the 
direct means of personal or mental grati'^ 
fication: but her constitution had exempt** 
•4 her from the insahitary eiTects of 
sedentary application* She could not Uil 
h9w long she could enjoy this exemption^ 
but it was absurd to anticipate those evilt 
which might never arrive. Meanwhile^ 
her situation was not destitute of comfort. 
The indirect means of intellectual im* 
provement in conversation and reflection^ 
the inexpensive aiHusement of singings and 
above all, the consciousness of perform- 
ing her duty, and maintaining her iiide- 
peddence inviolate^ were still iaher pes* 
session. . Her lodging was humble, apd 
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kef fare frugal^ butthesQ tempcftM^ wd 
^ d«e regard to the U3? -of mQMy ivouUi 
r^quir^ frpm ih^ most optiUot^ 

Now r^rencbments miMt be load^ eren 
Troga this penurious provision. Her ei^ 
f rtioDs Qiight somewhat defer but eouM 
iSkO% pfeveut the ruiu of her unbappjr 
family. Their landloi^d vas a severe ex-i 
acter of his dues. The day of quarterly 
payment was past, and he had not failed 
in hia usual punctuality. She was im-9 
able to satisfy his demaoda, and Mi^i^ 
Dudley was offieialljr informed, that un« 
less payment was made before a day ikxci,^ 
resort would be had io the law» in thai 
ease made and provided. 

This seemed to be the completioti jsii 
their misfortunes^ It was not enough to 
9often the implacability of theis landlord* 
A respite mi^t possibly be obtained from 
harsh sentence. latrealies. nftight prevail 
vpQn him to allow of their remaining: 
under this roof for some time longer; 
but shelter at. this inclement seadon waa 
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not enough. Witbout fire they must 
perish with the cold ; and fuel could be 
procured only for money^ of which the 
last shilling was expended. Food was 
no less indispensible^ and their credit 
being gone^ not a loaf could be extorted 
from the aiarice of the bakers in the 
neighbourhood. 

The sensations produced by this ac- 
eumulation of distress -may be more easily 
conceived than described. Mr. Dudley 
sunk into despair, when Lucy informed 
him that the billet of wood she was put* 
ting on the fire wds the last. Well, said 
be^ the game is up. Where is my daugh- 
ter P*^ The answer was, that she was up 
stairs^. 

Why, there she has been this hour^ 
Tell her to come down and warm herself. 
She must needs be cold^ and here is a 
cheerful blaze. I feel it myself. Like 
the lightning that precedes death, it 
' beams thus brightly, though in a few 
moments it will be extinguished forever. 
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Let mj darliog come and partake of its 
comforts before they expire. 

Constantia had retired in order to re*- 
view her situation « and devise some ex<- 
pedients that might alleviate it. It was 
a sore extremity to which she was reduo^ 
ed. Things had come to a desperate 
pass^ and the remedy required must be no 
less desperate. It was impossible to see 
her father perish. She herself would 
have died before she would have conde^ 
scended to beg. It was not worth pro* 
longing a life which must subsist upon 
alms. She would have wandered into 
the fields at dusk* have seated herself 
upon an unfrequented bank^ and serenely 
waited the approach of that death which 
the rigours of the season would have 
rendered sure; but as it was^ it became 
her to act in a very different manner. 

During her father's prosperity^ , some 
mercantile intercourse had taken, place 
between him and a merchant of this city. 
The latter on some occasion had spen^t 



n few niglitt at li^r father's house. Bhe 

« 

was greatlj charmed ^ith the humariitjr 
that shone forth in his eonTersation and 
ibehaviour. From that time t6 this all in- 
tercourse had eeised. She v^tn acquainted 
^ith the place of bis abodt^ atid ktieW 
liim to be aAuent. To him she det^- 
Mitied to «pplj as a suppliant tn behalf 
of her father. She did not inform Mr. 
'DttdKey of this intention, conceiring it 
1>e9t to ^aii till the event had been 
ascertained, for fear of ejr^citit^g fallaci- 
"ous expectations. She wacs further deter- 
red by the apprehension of awakening; 
his pride, and bringing on herself an 
a^f>lute prohibition. 
' She arrived at the door of Mi*. Mel- 
lydurne's bouse, and inquiring for the 
master of it, was informed that he had 
gone out of town, and was not expect- 
^ te return for a week. 

Her scheme, which was by no means 
unplausible, was thtas eompletdy frus- 
trated. There was but one other re- 



Murce^ on which she had already deli- 
berated^ and to \fhich thte had deter^ 
moed to apply if that should fail. That 
Mras to claim assistance from the superin- 
tandants.of the poor. She was employed 
in conaideriog to which of tbem^ and in 
what aaanner she should make her applica«* 
tion, when she tulrned the coraer of Lom« 
4iard and Second Streets. That had scarce- 
ly been done^ when casting her eyes 
oiournfully round her> she caught a 
glimpse of a person whom she instantly 
recognized passing into the market*place. 
She followed him with quick steps, and 
o|a H second examination found that she 
had not been mistaken. This was no other 
than Thomas Craig^ to whos^ malignity 
and cunning all her misfortunes were 
imputable. 

She was at first uncertain what use to 
make of this discovery. She followed 
him instinctively^ and saw him at length 
enter the Indian Queen Tavern. Here she 
stopped. She entertained a confused con- 
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ception that some beneficial coDsequencel 
might be extracted from this event. In 
the present hurry of her though{g she 
could form no satisfactory conclusion: 
but it instantly occurred to her that it 
would at least be proper to ascertain the 
place of his abode. She stept into the 
inn, and made the suitable inquiries. She 
was informed that the gentleman had come 
from Baltimore a month before, and had 
since resided at that house. How soon 
he meant to leave the city her informant 
was unable to tell. 

Having gained this intelligence, she 
returned home, and once more shut her- 
self in her chamber to meditate on this 
new posture of alTairs. 
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CHAP. X. 

' 4 

Craig was indebted to her father. He 
had defrauded him by the most atrocious 
and illicit arts. On either account he 
was liable to prosecution, but her heart 
rejected the thought of <being the author 
of injury to any man. The dread of 
punishment^ howeyerj might induce him 
to refund^ uncoercively^ the whole or 
some part of the stolen property. Money 
was at this moment necessary to existencej 
and she conceived herself justly entitled 
Xo that of which her father had been per- 
fidiously despoiled. 

But the law was formal and circuitous. 
Money itself was necessary io purchase 
its assistance. Besides^ it could not act 
with unseen virtue and inslantaneoas 
celerity. The co-operation of advocates 
and officers was required. They must 

vol.. I.^ K 
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be visited^ harangued^ and importuned. 
Was she adequate to the task ? Would 
the energy of her mind supply the place 
of experience, and \vith a sort of miracu- 
lous efficacy, afford her the knowledge of 
official processes and dues? As little on 
this occasion could be expected from her 
father as from her. He was infirm and 
bliad. The spirit that animated his for- 
mer days was flown. His heart's blood 
was chilled by the rigours of his fortune. 
He had discarded his indignation and his 
enmities^ and together with themi hope 
itself had perished in his bosom. He 
waited in tranquil despair for that stroke 
which would deliver him from life, and 
all the woes that it inherits. 

But these considerations were superflu- 
ous. It was enough that justicd must 
be bought,, and that she had not the 
equivalent. Lrgal proceedings are encum- 
bered with delay, and her necessities were 
urgent. Succour, if withheld till the 
morrow, would be useless. Hunger and 
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cold would not.be trifled. with. What 
resource was there left in this her utter- 
most distress I Must she yields in imita* 
tion of her father^ to the cowardl j sug* 
gestions of despair ? 

Craig might be rich : his coffers might 
be stuffed with thousands. All that he 
faad^ according to the prioqiples of social 
equitj> was her*s; yethe^ to whom no- 
thing belonged^ rioted in superfluity, while 
she^ the rightful claimant^ was dri^ven to 
the point of utniQst need. The proper 
iostrunient of her restoration was law* 
but its arm was powerless^ for. she had 
not the means of^ bribing it into aqtivity. 
But was law the only instrument ? 

Craig perhaps was accessible. . Might 
she not« with propriety^ demand aq intec- 
-view^ and lay before him the consequences 
of his baseness^? He was not divested of 
the last remains of humanity. It was 
impossible that he should not relent at 
the picture of those distresses of which 
he was the author. Menaces of legal 

k2 
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proiecutum sba meaal not tawe^ became 
the w« imalteiably resolved agiinst that 
aremedj. She confided id the efficacy of 
her pleading^ to awaken his juitice. This 
interview she was detemiiaed imnediateljr 
to seek. She was aware that bj some 
accident her purpose might be frustrated. 
Access to his. person might- for the pre* 
sent be impossiblcj or might be denied^ 
It was proper, therefore to write him a 
letter^ which might be substituted in 
place of an interview. It behoved her to 
. be expeditious^ for the light was failings 
and her strength was nearly exhausted by 
the hurry of her spirits. Her fingers 
likewise were benumbed with the cold. 
She performed her task under these dis* 
advantages with much difficulty. This 
vras the purport of her letter :— 

Thomas Craig^ 

An hour ago I was in 
Second-Street^ and saw you : I followed 
you till you entered the Indian Queen 
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Taverti; KnOwihg^ where you are^ I ani 
no-w preparing to demand * an intervievr. 

I may be disappointed in ibis bope^ and 
tfeereforc write you this. 

I 'do not eonre to upbraid you^ to caU 
you to a legaU or any other account for 
your actions. - 1 presume not to wt^igh ' 
your' merits. The God of equity be your 
Judge; *M&y he be as merciful in the 
houif of refribkition n I am disposed to " 
be. 

It'h'only to infdrm you that my father 

II OB the paJB^ of periahiiig with want. 
You know it^ho it was that reduced htm 
to. thiis conditidn, I {lersuadc hiyself I 
ihall not appeal to your justice in vain. 
Learnt of tbia justice to afibrd him instant 
Buceour; 

You know -who it was that took you 
in, an ho>useless wanderer^ protected aiid 
fostered your youths and shared with you 
his confidence and his fortune. It is he^ 
who noyr,, blind and indigent, is threaten* 

k3 
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ed bj an inexorable landlord to betbrust 
into the street ; and \^ho is at this mo- 
ment without fire and without bread. 

He once did you some little service : 
now he looks to be compensated. All 
the retribution he asks is to be saved 
from perishing. Surely you will not 
spurn at his claims. Thomas Craig has 
done nothing that shews him deaf to the 
cries of distress. He would relieve a dog 
from such sufferings. 

Forget that you have known my father 
in any character but that of a supplicant 
for bread. I promise you that on this 
condition I also will forget it. If you 
are so far just^ you have nothing to fear. 
Your property and reputation shall both 
be safe. My father knows not of your 
being in this city. His enmities are 
extinct, and if you comply with this re* 
quests he shall know you only as a bene- 
factor. 

C. DuPLEir. 
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. . Having finished and folded this epistle, 
she once more returned to the tavern. A 
M^aiter informed her that Craig bad 
lately been in^ and was now gone out to 
spend the evening. Whither had^ be gone ? 
she asked. 

How was he to know where gentlemen 
eat their suppers ? Did she take him for 
a witch ? What^ in God's name, did she 
want with him at that hour ? Could she 
not wait^ at least, till he had dorrc hi 
supper ? He warranted her pretty 0|, 
would bring hini honie time enough. 

Constantia was not disconcerted at th 
address. She knew that females are sub- 

» 

jected, through their own ignorance and 
cowardice, to « thousand mortifications. 
She set its true value on base and low- 
minded treatment. She disdained to 
notice this ribaldry, but turned away from 
the servant to meditate on this disappoint- 
ment. 

A few moments after, a young fellow 
smartly dressed entered the apartment. 

k4 
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He wa8 immediately addre^ed by the 
other, i^ho said to him.-~WeIl^ Tom; 
i^here'8 your master : there's a lady wants ' 
hifflj pointing to Constantia^ and laying a 
grinning emphasis on the word lady. She 
turned to the new- eomer: Friend, are you 
Mr. Craig's seryatit ? 

The fellow seemed somewhat irritated * 
at the bluntness of her interrogatory. The 
appellation of servant ' sat uneasily, 

• ' * if* 

perhaps, on his pride, espisciatly as com- 
ing from a person of her appearance, tit ' 
put on an air of familiar ridicule, and 
surveyed her in silence. She resumed, in 
an authoritative tone : — ^^Wher^ does Mr. 
Craig spetid this evening? I have business 
with him of the highest importance, and 
that will npt bear delay. I must see him 
this night — He seemed preparing to 
make some impertinent answer, but she 
anticipated it. You had better answer 
me with decency: if you do not, your 
master shall hear of it. 
This menace was not ineffectual. He 



began ia ptrceiye himself iir the wrong, 
and sarlily muttered: — Why, if you 
must know, he i^ gone to Mr. Ormond's. 
And where lived Mr. Ormond ? In Arch- 
Street. He mentioned the number on 
her questtohing htm to that effect;' 

Being furnished with thils informtttton> 
•he left them. Her project' wm' not to be 
thwarted by slight impediments, and she ' 
forthwith proceeded to Ormond's dwdK 
iDg. Who wei» this Oftnond i ht lin* - 
quired of herself as she went along: 
wbencef originated, and of what nature it 
the connection between him and Craig ? 
Are they united by unison of designs and 
sympathy of character, or is this stranger 
a new subject on whom Craig is prac- 
tising his. arts? The last supposition 
is not impossible. Is it not my duty 
to dis'concert his maohiiiations, and 
save a new victim from his treachery? 
But I ought to be sure before i act. He 
may now be honest, or tending to honesty^ 
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and my interference may cast him back* 
ward, or impede his progress. 

The house to which she bad been 
directed was spacious and magnificent. 
She was answered by a servant^ whose 
uniform was extremely singular and fan- 
ciful^ whose features and accents bespoke 
him to be English^ with a politeness to 
which she knew that the simplicity of her 
dress gave her no title. Craig^ he told 
her^ was in the drawing-room above stairs. 
He offered io carry him any message, ^nd 
ushered her meanwhile into a parlour. . 
She was surprised at the splendour of the 
room. The ceiling was painted with a ' 
gay design, the walls stuccoed in relief, and . 
the floor covered with a Persian carpet> 
with suitable accompaniments of mirrors, 
tables, and sofas. 

Craig had been seated at .the window 
above. His . suspicions were ever on the 
watch. He suddenly espied a figure and 
fape on the opposite side of the street^ 
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which an alteration of garb and the ira* 
provements of time could not conceal from 
bis knowledge. He was startled at this 
incident^ without knowing the extent of 
its consequences. He saw her cross the 
waj opposite this house^ and immediately 
afjter heard the bell ring. Still he was 
not aware (hat he himself was the object 
of this visits and waited with some degree 
of impatience for the issue of this adven- 
ture. 

Presently he was suinnioned to a person 
below, . who wished to see him. The 
servant shut the door as soon as he had 
deliyered the message and retired. 

Craig was thrown into considerable 
perplexity. It was seldom that be wui» 
wanting in preseiice of mind and dexterity, 
but the unexpectedness of this incident, 
made him pause. He bad not forgotten 
the awful charms of his summoner. H' 
shrunk at the imagination of her rebukes. 
What purpose could be answered by admit* 
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ting her i It was unidoubtedly safest' (6 
keep at a distance; but what' excuse 
should be given for refusing thili inter- 
view ? He was roused from his reverie 
by a second and movi urgent summoor. 
The person could not eontenientiy wait: 
her business was of 'the utmost! ntoihent^ 
and wouM detain' htm but a few minutes. 

The anxiety which was thus expressed 
to see him only augmented his solicitude' 
to remain invisible. He had papers be« 
fore himi which be had been emph>yed 
in examining. This suggested an excuse. 
Tell her thai I am engaged just noWj an^d 
cannot possibly attend to her. Let her 
leave her busiuets. If ishe has any mes« 
sage/ you may bring it to me. 

It wUs plain to Constance that Craig 
suspected the purpose of her visit. This 
might have come to his knowledge by 
means impossible foJ- her to diVine. She 
now perceived the wisdom of the precau* 
tioD she bad taken. She gave her letter 
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ic^ the (ervant yfith this meimge : Tell 
him I shall wait here for an answer^ and 
continue to wait till I reeeive one. 

Her mind was powerfully affected by 
the criticalness of her situation. She had 
gone thus far» and sa>w the nec^ity of 
persisting to the end« The goal was 
within YieWj and she formed & sort of 
desperate determination not to relinquish 
the pursuit. She could not overtook the 
possibility that he might return no an- 
swer> or return an unsatisfactory one. 
In either ciMCj she was reiolved to remain 
4n the house till driven from it by vio- 
lence. What other resolution could she 
form ? To return to her desolate home, 
pennjless» was an idea not to be endured. 

The letter was received, and perased. 
His consciepce was touched, but com- 
punction was a guest whose iaipoituni- 
ties he had acquired a peculiar facility of 
eluding. Here was a liberal ali^r. A 
price was set upon his impunity. A 
small sum, perhaps^ would secure him 
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from: all future molestation. — She spoke, 
to be sure, in a d — d high tone. 'Twas 
a pitj^ that the old man should be hungry 
before 8upper*time. Blind too ! Harder 
still, wh^n he cannot find his YfB.y to his 
mouth. Rent unpaid^ and a flinty* hearted 
landlord. A pr^ttj pickle to be sure. 
Instant payment, she says./ Won't part 
without it. Must come down with the 
stuff.— •! know this girl : when her heart 
is once set upon a thing, all the devils 
will not turn her out of her way. She 
promises silence. I can't pretend to bar- 
gain with her. I'd as willingly be ducked, 
as meet her face to. face. I know she'll 
do what she promises : that was always 
her grand failing. How the little witch 
talks ! Just the dreamer, she ever was ! 
Justice! Compassion!— Stupid fool! One 
would think she'd learned something of 
the world by this time. 

He took out his pocket-book. Among 
the notes it contained the lowest was fifty 
dollars. This was too much, yet there 
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4va8 no alternative — sometliiog must be 
given. ' She had detected hig abode, and 
he knew it was in the power of the Dud- 
leys to ruin his reputation, and obstruct 
his present schemes. It was probable^ 
that if they should exert themselves, their 
cause would find advocates and patrons. 
Still the gratuitous gift of fifty dollars sat 
uneasily upon his avarice. One idea oc- 
curred to reconcile him to the gift. There 
was a method he conceived of procuring 
the repayment of it with interest : he in- 
closed the note in a blank piece of paper> 
and sent it to her. 

She received the paper^ • and opened it 
with trembling fingers : when she saw 
what were its contents^ her feelings 
amounted to rapture. A sum like this 
was aflSuence to her in her present con- 
dition ; at least it would purchase present 
comfort and security. Her heart glowed 
with exultation, and she seemed to tread 
with the lightness of air as she hied home- 
ward. The. languor of a long fast^ the 
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mifiauMU of the cold« were forgotten. 
It 18 worthy of remark how much of hu- 
man ac<;ommodatioD was comprised with- 
in thiy small compass ; and how sudden 
was:this transition from the Tei;ge of de- 
striiction to the summit of security. 

Her first business was to call upon her 
landlordj and pay him his demand. On 
her return she discharged the little debts 
she had been obliged to contract, and 
purchased what was immediately neces- 
sary. . Wood she could borrow from her 
next neighbour, and this she was willing 
to do, now that she h&d.the prospect of 
repaying it. 
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